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THOUGHTS IN A CITY CHURCH. 


ForcivE the fault, if sometimes on Thy day, 
And in thine house, my prayer hath folded 
wing ; 
My spirit turned from thee to things of sense, 
And found delight in vain imagining. 


Ah, cool and quiet places where men pray ! 
Without, the gentle sound of cawing rooks, 
Within, the country faces flushed with health, 
The white smocks bent above the dog-eared 
books ; 


Soft breath of mignonette and scented thyme 
From the warm hands of children sitting by, 

And through the open door a veil of elm 
Across the glory of the summer sky ; 


The sound of voices in the shady lane, 
The trembling heat above some quiet 
mound ; 
And here the sunbeams’ painting on the wall, 
The ivy’s shimmering shadow on the ground ; 


And everywhere a presence, without name, 
Subtle, ineffable, —a spell, no more, — 
Breathing from arch and elm, from flower and 


roin, 
Ay, from the trodden stones upon the 
floor, — 


A something that we know is not, to-day, 

A somewhat that gives strength to prayer 
and song ; 

And if we miss it, as we kneel to pray, 

Art thou extreme, O Lord, to mark it wrong ? 


Nay, for the desolate town was never thine, 
Unloveliness hath never part in thee ! 
Yet, where gross man has marred thy handi- 


work, 
Souls, that he could not reach, are white 
and free. 


So that I breathe the breath of fragrant lives, 
And learn that where flowers sicken, hearts’ 
grow strong, 
The better man within me cries, “ Content ! ” 
Albeit the weaker, whispers still “How 
long?” 
Spectator. 





A SONG OF SPRING. 
WitTH the flying scud, with the birds on the 


wing, 

We wandered out at the close of day ; 
Our faint hearts swelled with the life of the 
spring, 

As the young buds burgeon on branch and 


As we heard the sheltering coppice ring 

With a burst of joy too full for words, 

Our hearts sung, too, but of what strange 
thing 

We knew no more than the singing birds. 


We stood ’mid the gorse on the golden hill 
As the sun went down in a sea of mist ; 
Though its glory was lingering around us still, 
We were sad at heart, for the end we wist. 
A homeless breath that was wandering chill 
Had found a voice in the evening breeze, 
And the silent birds that had sung their fill 
Were asleep in the shade of the feathery 
trees, 


“Soul of the younger springs gone by, 

Why haunt us with that breath forlorn, 
Avenging with a ghostly sigh, 

Too sad for words, the words we scorn?” 
We said, when lo, the coppice nigh 

Gave forth a voice, and we had done, — 
It seemed to touch-the stars on high, 

It almost might recall the sun. 


Dear bird of love, fond nightingale, 

That firest all the grove with song, 

Till we, who catch the tender tale, 

Forget the years that do us wrong, — 

Glad birds that no lost springs bewail, 

Sweet hearts that are not sad and wise, — 

Wake the spring night, young nightingale, 

And we will see it with thine eyes. 

May, 1880. EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Spectator. 


THE FOOTPATH ACROSS THE FIELDS. 
BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


How sharp the spires upon the hill ! 
They rise against the sunset sky 
Like masts of ships, that sailing past 
A sea of flame, now anchored lie. 


But lo! a pilgrim in the path, 
That dimly traced along the ground, 
Through orchard, meadow, pastures bare, 
Winds upward to the hilltop town. 


Ah, what is life save just a path, 
A hasty walk for only one, 

And childhood, manhood, age, are fields 
Between us and the setting sun. 


That toiling traveller gains the hill ; 
He weary walks the village through ; 

And now he seems amid the clouds, 
As if to heaven an angel flew! 


O blest the life that holy here 
Beyond the ridge of death has passed, 
A shaded footpath now, but merged 





spray. 


In everlasting light at last. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM IN 
INDIA. 


My aim in the following sketch will not 
be to give a history of the external facts 
of Buddhism, so far as known, nor to at- 
tempt a detailed analysis of any one of 
its internal movements. I merely want 
to set forth, in a rough and general way, 
the conclusions I have come to as to the 
main course taken by Buddhist specula- 
tion during the period of the existence 
of the religion on Indian soil, and the 
historical events which helped to shape 
its development during that period, and 
which finally caused its disappearance 
from the country. There is very little 
new in my facts, almost all of which will 
be found in the works of Hodgson, or 
Burnouf, or Wassilief, or some other of 
the scholars who have done so much for 
Buddhist studies during the last fifty 
years. If there should be anything orig- 
inal, it is the outcome of the comparison 
of pictures obtained by me from Nepal 
and Tibet, and explained by living monks 
and other natives of those countries, with 
the remains of Buddhist sculptures found 
in the districts which once formed the 
kingdom of Magadha, the Buddhist Holy 
Land, at Muttra and Benares, and in other 
places where Buddhism is known to have 
flourished. I feel tolerably confident that 
on some points my opinions are correct, 
notably that all known developments of 
Buddhism have been made in India, and 
that the races among whom the religion 
now exists have added nothing of impor- 
tance toit. Butthere are many questions 
of the deepest interest about which my 
opinion is still very vague, and my an- 
swers to which are merely tentative. I 
shall not, however, attempt to make any 
distinction here between these two classes 
of questions, nor, as a rule, to give elab- 
orate arguments for my provisional con- 
clusions. Of two evils, I prefer to risk 
the appearance of ignorant dogmatism in 
stating my own opinions as if they were 
generally accepted views, to the inter- 
minable discussions that would have to 
be undertaken in the attempt to adduce 
proof for my assertions. 

At the outset we are met by one of the 
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main difficulties of Buddhism in the per- 
sonality of the founder. It is quite clear 
that the canonical accounts are overloaded 
with legend, and they are not consistent 
with one another. The modern system 
of rejecting whatever is supernatural, and 
accepting the residue as historical, gives 
a very charming and not improbable ro- 
mance, as may be seen in Mr. Rhys Da- 
vid’s graceful article in the present edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” But 
this account is not a whit more .trustwor- 
thy than early Roman history as recon- 
structed on the principle of Niebuhr, or 
a German or French life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It seems to be the fashion to 
put aside as worthless the negative criti- 
cism of H. H. Wilson, mainly based on 
the unreal and symbolical character of 
the names in the legend; and no doubt 
Wilson carried his scepticism too far. 
Still I find that all native scholars with 
whom I have talked on the subject think 
the names to be suspicious, to say the 
least. The dates of the appearance of 
the teacher, according to various authori- 
ties, cover a range of about two thousand 
years; and there is not a single circum- 
stance recorded about him which we can 
safely fix on as beyond doubt historical. 
In spite, however, of all this uncertainty 
as to detail, I think we may assume that, 
some time before the epoch of Alexander 
the Great, a thinker did appear in the 
lands lying near the junction of the Sone 
and the Ganges, deeply imbued with a 
feeling of the misery of existence, and 
profoundly earnest in the search of some 
method of escaping from it. It is quite 
possible that he may have, in the first 
instance, tried the methods of the great 
Brahmin teachers then renowned for their 
learning, and betaken himself to famous 
ascetics supposed to have mastered the 
secrets of deliverance; and finding the 
learning of the first and the austerities 
of the second equally unsatisfying, had 
retired into solitude and self-communion, 
to reappear confident that he had discov- 
ered the secret of deliverance from misery 
and the method of obtaining it. His last 
struggle and final triumph may have taken 
place, as sixty generations of Buddhists 
have believed, under a tree at Gaya; he 
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may have felt impelled to begin his teach- 
ing at Benares, then, as now, a centre of 
religious thought and speculation, and it 
is even more likely that he spent the re- 
maining forty-five years of his life in car- 
rying from town to town the good news 
of the truth which he had found. His 
teaching seems to have been purely ethi- 
cal, and not to have touched on either 
theology or philosophy. His secret was 
that existence in any form must necessa- 
rily be suffering, and not accidentally ac- 
companied with suffering, as others had 
taught; in other words, that evil and ex- 
istence are convertible terms. His method 
was that the only way to get rid of evil is 
to put an end to the desire of existence. 
When he started on his course of inquiry, 
the doctrine of transmigration in all prob- 
ability formed part of his mental furni- 
ture, and it is also likely that he had 
received from the thought current in his 
time the theory that each succeeding ex- 
istence is shaped by the moral character 
of the acts done in the preceding state. 
He seems never to have felt any doubt of 
the truth of these ideas; what he did 
was to give them an emphasis and an 
importance which they had never received 
in any other system, and to make them 
the backbone of all his moral teaching. 
Thus he seems to have explained all the 
acts and events of his life, his joys and 
sorrows, his successes and failures, his 
virtues and weaknesses, as results of 
things done by him in previous states of 
existence, which he recalled to mind as 
occasion arose. In this way anecdotes 
of antecedent lives of the Buddha, with 
the moral lessons to be derived from them, 
fill even a larger space in Buddhist scrip- 
tures than do the parables of our Saviour 
in the Gospels, and they probably had as 
great an effect on, and charm for, their 
hearers. 

Itis also probable that the Buddha ac- 
cepted without question the current cos- 
mography of the Brahmins — Mount 
Meru, with its stages of heavens; the 
island Jamadvipa and its surrounding 
oceans ; together with the hills and celes- 
tial mansions which make up the intermi- 
nable system. He likewise took over all 
the inhabitants of these worlds — Devas, 
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Asuras, Gandharvas, and the rest. The 
devas were clearly the Vedic gods— 
Indra, Brahma, Varuna, etc. — and these 
are the only gods that have any parts as- 
signed to them in early Buddhist scrip- 
tures. It is true that, even in the older 
books, we find lists containing the names 
of Maheshara, Narayana, and other Pu- 
ranic and heroic deities, but they seem to 
have been introduced by later copyists, 
and do not enter into the action of the 
story as the Vedic gods do. These 
devas were very exalted in rank and very 
powerful, but they were still finite beings, 
subject to all the law of change, and, be- 
ing tied by the bond of existence, immeas- 
urably inferior, not only to the Buddhas, 
but to every saint who had become free 
from desire and obtained the prospect or 
fruition of Nirvana. This theory was of 
course destructive of caste, as in any 
sense a superhuman institution; but the 
distinction was maintained to a certain 
extent, and was attributed to the force of 
good or bad deeds in previous existences, 
causing one to be born the son of a 
Brahmin or of a powerful monarch, and 
another the son of an unclean, bloodshed- 
ding Chandal. But there was nothing to 
prevent the latter rising to the spiritual 
rank of arhat or saint, far above not only 
kings and Brahmins, but the very gods 
themselves. 

It is not easy to say whether the Bud- 
dha, whom I shall henceforth call by the 
familiar title of Sakyamuni, taught any- 
thing more than the above ; but it is quite 
certain that from the very outset his 
teachings were directed to all mankind. 
Like an even greater teacher, crying to 
all with ears to hear, he went from town 
to town preaching his doctrine of deliver- 
ance to all who would listen; and in the 
course of his mission he made many con- 
verts, out of whom not a few seem to 
have attached themselves to him person- 
ally, and to have followed him from place 
to place, as the disciples did their Saviour, 
giving up for the sake of the truth and 
for love of the teacher land and houses 
and families. Disorders naturally soon 
sprung up, and Sakyamuni, as occasion 
arose, laid down simple rules of conduct, 
which formed the nucleus of the vast 
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collection of the vinaya or monastic dis- 
cipline, which to this day is observed 
throughout the Buddhist world. This 
again forms part of the dharma or body 
of sacred truth, which is, as it were, in- 
trusted to the custody of the sazgha, or 
universal body of the faithful, represented 
now by the order of regular monks which 
was probably at first nearly co-extensive 
with the whole Buddhist Church. 

Among the disciples of Sakyamuni said 
to have received the revelation directly 
from the master, five are especially prom- 
inent. Two of these, Mogalyana and 
Sariputra, died during his lifetime ; but it 
may be conjectured from the place as- 
signed to them in the early Church by 
tradition that they contributed materially 
to its formation. It is possible that the 
disciples did meet soon after the death of 
Sakyamuni, and that the result of this 
meeting was to strengthen and shape the 
organization of the young order ; but it is 


_ quite certain that for centuries later none 


of the divisions of the law took the form 
in which we now find them, and probably 
there existed during this period only the 
germs of the great bodies of legends and 
ethics and philosophy known to us as the 
Sutras and the Abidharma. There is no 
reason to believe that any portion of the 
teachings of Buddha had been as yet 
reduced to writing. Indeed, there is 
much evidence against this; and it is 
very unlikely that the law as transmitted 
to the early order consisted of more than 
a few short rules of discipline, most of 
which were connected with the celibacy of 
the monks and nuns, of certain moral 
aphorisms illustrated by stories of ante- 
cedent lives of the Buddhas, and of some 
formulas, among which, in all probability, 
was that of the four noble truths which 
has since become the very cornerstone of 
Buddhism, wherever the religion has 
spread. This formula has varied slightly 
in wording, though its meaning has been 
the same everywhere and at all times. 

Owing to the peculiar form into which 
Indian thinkers are in the habit of throw- 
ing their statements, a literal translation 
would be scarcely intelligible, but the 
four noble truths may be stated as fol- 
lows : — 








I.— All possible existence is suffering. 
II. — The cause of suffering is desire. 
III. — Suffering ends with desire. 
IV. — There is a way leading to the ending of 
desire. 


Any attempt to describe the way in 
detail would be beyond the scope of the 
present paper; but a brief statement of 
what I believe to have been Sakyamuni’s 
theory of life and morals seems necessary 
to make clear my view of the real charac- 
ter of Buddhism. I shall try to put this 
in a simple and even crude manner, for 
such was the form in which it was proba- 
bly presented to the mind of the early 
Buddhist. Sakyamuni seems to have 
seen that the continued existence of all 
living organisms depends on the instinct 
of obtaining the nourishment required to 
support life, the instinct of resisting ex- 
ternal injury likely to destroy life, and the 
instincts of reproduction, and to have be- 
lieved that the exercise of each of these 
instincts is necessarily attended with mor- 
al and physical evil. He thought, there- 
fore, that true morality should aim, not at 
regulating these instincts but at destroying 
them. His ideal being not merely to free 
ourselves from suffering, but to get rid of 
the intolerable pain of directly or indi- 
rectly causing suffering to other beings. 
I think that this idea was the basis ot 
what may be termed the transcendental 
morality taught by Sakyamuni, which dif- 
fered from and transcended other forms 
of asceticism in that it was the absolute 
renunciation of self for the sake of others, 
and looked for no other reward than its 
own fulfilment, partially in this life, by 
the conquest of desire, and completely 
hereafter, in Nirvana, which is the cessa- 
tion of existence. Sakyamuni and his 
early disciples believed that they had 
effected this conquest, and that they 
would after death attain to the complete 
Nirvana. Butas always happens in such 
cases, as the movement extended many 
people came under.its influence who were 
attracted by the noble character of Sakya- 
muni, and felt the charm of the ideal of 
life held forth by him, but who were una- 
ble to shake off the ties that bound them 
to the world, or to take up the cross of 
an ascetic life. To meet the case of such 
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well-meaning but weak hearers, a laxer 
code of merely regulative morality was 
sanctioned, very similar in character to 
that which in our days satisfies the needs 
of modern Protestantism. There were 
thus from a very early period in Bud- 
dhism a large outer circle of “hearers ” 
who did not aim at conquering desire or 
attaining Nirvana in this life, but who 
hoped by faith in Buddha’s teachings and 
by leading well-regulated lives to obtain 
sufficient merit to enable them to fulfil 
the higher law and become worthy of 
Nirvana in some future life. Within this 
outer circle were the central body of 
ascetics who had reached the state for 
which the others were not yet fit, and who 
were striving to attain the conquest of 
desire through the renunciation of self. 
The history of the Christian Church 
offers a striking analogy to this twofold 
code of morality in the counsels of per- 
fection deduced from the teachings of the 
Gospels, which led through faith to an 
absolutely perfect salvation, and the right- 
eousness of the law, leading to acceptance 
in the book of life but requiring the pur- 
gatorial fire to cleanse the soul from the 
stains of concupiscence and fit it for the 
purity of Heaven. 

After the founder’s death his legend 
seems to have grown with the usual 
rapidity. He was no longer the humanly 
begotten son of an earthly father, but had 
been conceived in a dream by a virgin 
mother, and been brought forth with an 
accompaniment of portents and joyous 
signs, presaging the mighty deliverance 
which he was about to work. Although 
his studies were neglected during his 
youth, yet when occasion arose he dis- 
played more than human wisdom, and 
confounded the most learned doctors by 
his questions and answers in turn. He 
was constantly pursued by the wiles of 
the Lord of Desire and Death, the demon 
of existence who, with his three daughters, 
personifications of hunger and love and 
anger, was finally overcome by Sakya- 
muni in the great struggle under the holy 
tree at Gaya. These and many similar 
legends were not reduced to writing until 
a period much later in date than that 
of which I am now writing, and the 
books which contain them bear marks of 
having been written with a controversial 
purpose, to meet objections to the author- 
ity claimed for’ the teaching of Sakya- 
muni; but I have little doubt that the 
— part of the myth grew up in the 

rst century after the Nirvana. 

It seems probable that there was no 





connection between Church and State in 
the early days of Buddhism, for the 
stories of the relations between Buddha 
and the contemporary princes, Bimbasara 
and Adjasatra, have all the marks of 
fables; and I have great doubt about the 
historical existence of the Kalasoka, who 
figures in the Ceylonese hooks, but who 
in the legends of the north is not distin- 
guished from the more famous Dharma- 
soka. Scholars have apparently finally 
decided that this last-named prince is the 
Pryadasi of the rock and pillar inscrip- 
tions, the descendant of the Sandracottus 
of the Greek historians, and that he lived 
about the middie of the third century be- 
fore Christ. This theory, as is usual with 
the theories formed by Indian scholars, 
requires some pretty large assumptions to 
begin with; but it may be provisionally 
allowed, and we may for the present ac- 
cept Dharmasoka as an historical charac- 
ter, strangely resembling the Christian 
Constantine, not only in character and 
political position, but in the crimes and 
misfortunes of his private life; while, 
according to the Buddhist legends, the 
great Buddhist monk, Upaguptu, had 
somewhat the same relations with the 
Mauryan dynasty that Saint Athanasius 
had with the Flavian Czsars. There is 
of course always a danger of making too 
much of historical analogies of this kind. 
Still I am inclined to think that there is 
something more than an accidental coinci- 
dence between Constantine’s having put 
off his formal admission into the Church 
till the last year of his life, and a similar 
delay on Asoka’s part in making a full 
profession of Buddhism —a fact which 
has just been made clear by two of the 
latest-read inscriptions. I think the ex- 
planation to be that the motives of so- 
called conversion in both cases were at 
first mainly political. Each prince found 
that he had to deal with a powerful 
spiritual organization without any prece- 
dent to guide him; each saw the use that 
could be made of the organization as an 
engine of government, but saw as well the 
danger of its overshadowing the tempo- 
ral power. It was, therefore, the aim of 
each to get the control of the organization 
indirectly, and, as it were, from outside ; 
and not to compromise his position as an 
all-powerful friend and patron by taking 
the final step which might bring him 
within reach of spiritual discipline. But 
apart from the political aims, each prince 
had undoubtedly from the outset a real 
admiration for the beauty of the religion 
and the noble lives of its professors, and 
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when old age came on, with disappoint- 
ment and remorse, this feeling ripened 
into a true conversion in each case. 

With the conversion of Asoka began 
that close alliance between the Buddhist 
order and the State which has lasted 
down to our own time in every Buddhist 
land, and which has profoundly modified 
the whole development of the religion. 
Its consequence became at once apparent 
in India. Stately monasteries everywhere 
arose in which crowds of monks, pro- 
tected and partially supported by pious 
princes, spent their lives in speculation 
and discussion of questions which had not 
troubled the earlier followers of Buddha. 
To the minds of these last the only mat- 
ters worth thinking about had been the 
misery of existence and the way of escap- 
ing from it into Nirvana. It never oc- 
curred to them to inquire what was the 
real nature of the former, or the precise 
effect of its cessation in the latter. All 
their mental efforts were directed to set- 
tling points of morality, whether tran- 
scendental or regulative, or to working 
out the disciplinary rules of the order, 
and it was to differences on such points 
as these that the eighteen earliest sects 
of Buddhism owed their origin. Proba- 
bly even before the time of Asoka a more 
metaphysical spirit had begun to appear 
in the order; but it is certain that the 
altered condition of things which his con- 
version gave rise to, added a strong im- 
pulse to such a tendency, and from this 
time we find questions as to the philo- 
sophical bearing of existence, the precise 
nature of Nirvana, and the real character 
of phenomena* taking the place of the 
disciplinary rules and ethical precepts 
which had satisfied the mental cravings 
of the earlier followers of Sakyamuni. 
Thus we find the formula of the four 
noble truths supplemented by the cate- 
gory of the twelve nidanas or chain of 
causal connection, in which an attempt is 
made to show how the blind will to exist, 
producing and acting through conscious- 
ness, sensation, desire, possession, and 
birth, eventually culminates in the misery 
which it was the mission of the Buddha 
to remove. I think it likely that the 
speculative works of this period were 
composed not in Sanskrit, but in the cur- 
rent dialect of the country, and that they 
were less influenced by the contempora- 
neous systems of Hindu philosophy than 
is generally supposed. The tendenc 
undoubtedly was towards a reasoned, 
atheistic materialism of a more uncom- 
promising character than has probably 





ever been known before or since in India, 
Traces of this are still found in the 
Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, and 
fully justify the theory of Nirvana pro- 
pounded by Mr. Rhys David in the re- 
markable paper published by him in the 
Contemporary Review for January, 1877. 

But while this philosophy of negation 
was being worked out in the schools, 
there was among the people a constantly 
growing demand for some concrete ob- 
jects of worship; and this was at first 
supplied by the multiplication of relics, 
not only of the Buddha Sakyamuni and 
the Buddhas who preceded him, but also 
of the great disciples who had attained 
Nirvana, and of all those who had been 
connected with him during his last or 
even during some of his previous exist- 
ences. It was for the preservation of 
these relics that the great s/#fas were 
built in India, and are now built in the 
lands where southern Buddhism prevails. 
This period, which may be called the 
second or metaphysical age of Buddhism, 
was also marked by the veneration shown 
to images of Sakyamuni, of his mother 
and chief disciples, of the Buddhas who 
had preceded him, and of the Buddha 
who is to come. This veneration or 
commemorative worship of purely human 
beings has to be carefully distinguished 
from the cult of divine Buddhas, and 
Bodhisatvas, and of heavenly mothers, 
which came in afterwards in the age of 
mysticism, and which will be noticed 
further on. 

The new alliance between Church and 
State seems also to have given a great 
impetus to missionary enterprise, and 
Asoka is described as sending out re- 
ligious embassies to all the countries not 
under his sway between Kashmir and 
Ceylon. The last-named island is said to 
have been converted by a son and daugh- 
ter of Asoka. This is just possible, but 
it is also quite certain that the existing 
form of Buddhism in Ceylon belongs toa 
stage of development which the religion 
had not reached in the time of Asoka, 
and it is equally certain that it did not 
develop in Ceylon. It would seem almost 
to be an organic law of Buddhism that no 
doctrinal change can be made in it ex- 
cept through the Hindu mind. Nowhere, 
among all the races that have accepted it, 
has there been any real development from 
within, and, what is still more singular, 
there has been nowhere any real assimila- 
tion from without after the faith had left 
the hands of the missionaries. In India 
the religion had, as we shall see further 
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on, a strong power of development and 
assimilation, and sometimes the early 
Hindu missionaries took and fitted into 
the faith some of the conceptions found 
by them in the newly converted lands, 
and such now form an integral part of 
Buddhism in those lands. But where 
this was not done, the converted people 
have not been able to work in their own 
religious conceptions, and so we find 
everywhere in countries now reckoned as 
Buddhist, sets of belief and religious 
ideas which, although perfectly distinct 
from Buddhism, in some cases have more 
influence on men’s lives than their pro- 
fessed faith. The present state of relig- 
ion in Ceylon, as described by competent 
observers, is a striking illustration of this. 
A large part of the belief and ideas of the 
people are entirely outside Buddhism, and 
the Buddhism which is professed by them 
has not apparently advanced a step be- 
yond the ee stage which the 
religion had reached in India when the 
influence of the latter country on Ceylon 
ceased. 

I think that there has been a tendency 
among European scholars to dwell dis- 
proportionately om the metaphysics of 
Buddhism. No doubt this part of the 
subject covers a vast area of the original 
authorities, and, if we were to believe the 
schoolmen to whom we owe the disquisi- 
‘tions, was the most important part of all 
the scriptures. But it must be remem- 
bered that such speculations rarely have 
any direct effect upon the development of 
popular religion, and that it is almost im- 
possible for European students to esti- 
mate the relative value and importance 
of such scholastic works. A moment’s 
consideration of the real position in the 
development of Christian truth, which 
should be assigned to the works of An- 
selm, or Duns Scotus, or St. Thomas 
Aquinas, will help to illustrate the above 
remark. But at the+same time it would 
not be safe to ignore such speculations, 
especially in a religion like Buddhism, 
which has been, so to speak, preserved for 
the people by an order of monks, and one 
of the most salient characteristics of 
which has always been an attempt to 
popularize profoundly abstract concep- 
tions by concrete illustrations. The 
original meaning of these symbols gets 
obscured in the course of time, and a 
mythological explanation is invented for 
them, or, more often, they are appropri- 
ated by extraneous religious conceptions, 
hitherto unrepresented by visible sym- 


bols, which have worked their way up toa 
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position pe gee recognition and incor- 
poration in the orthodox system. I shall 
therefore take some note of the metaphys- 
ics of Buddhism, but only so far as they 
seem to have affected the popular relig- 
ion. 

One of the earliest philosophical 
schools seems to me to have had a ten- 
dency to consider the intelligent subject 
as merely a mode of the material object 
—jin fact, to do away with the separate 
existence of an intelligence ; while regard- 
ing matter itself as merely a phenomenal 
product of what may be called, in the lan- 
guage of modern pessimism, unconscious 
will. I use this term as the equivalent for 
the Sanskrit word avidya, which is liter- 
ally ignorance, but which is shown to 
mean much more in a very old symbolical 
picture obtained by me from Tibet. This 
picture contains, among many other 
things, an attempt to represent by con- 
crete images the category of the twelve 
nidanas, which was almost certainly a 
formula worked out by the philosophical 
school just referred to. In this picture 
avidya, the first term of the category, is 
figured as a blind man groping his way 
into space, which seems to me as good a 
concrete representation as one could 
have of Von Hartman’s unconscious will. 

On many of the pillars found at Muttra 
are naked female figures standing in vari- 
ous attitudes on male dwarfs, with the 
representation of love-scenes above their 
heads. These figures are described in 
the archeological ‘books as dancers, but I 
have long thought it possible that they 
may be an attempt to represent intelligent 
matter supported on avidya, and kept in 
action by desire. Hindoo philosophers 
of a school supposed to have some affinity 
to Buddhist metaphysical thought, often 
reproach their nature for exhibiting her- 
self to the soul like afemale dancer. The 
same idea seems to be reproduced here, 
except that nature or matter is supposed 
to exhibit herself for her own pleasure, 
there being no external soul by which she 
could be beheld. We shall meet these 
solitary dancers hereafter as great god- 
desses, with terrible attributes. and em- 
blems ; but I think it certain that this is 
their first appearance, and their devel- 
opment is a striking illustration of the 
process above described. 

The next great school of philosophical 
thought is said to have been founded by 
Nagarjuna, a teacher whose influence is 
still acknowledged throughout the entire 
Buddhist oui and who is to this day 
reverenced under different names in Cey- 
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lon and Tibet, in China and Mongolia. 
His followers denied the reality of the 
existence of either subject or object, both 
of which were, according to him, part of 
some vast phantasmagoria, which was all 
we could possibly know. They held that 
the Buddha himself was only a delusion, 
and the Prajna Paramita, or perfect wis- 
dom — the knowledge which was attained 
by the highest intelligence — amounted 
only to the certainty that illusions with- 
out any real existence could conduct other 
illusions without any real existence to 
Nirvana, which probably had no exist- 
ence, whether real or illusory. These 
were the notes of the school called that 
of the Mahayana, which may be rendered 
Great Method, in contradistinction with 
the Himayana, or Little Method, of the 
early Church; they were probably not 
fully developed till long after Nagarjuna, 
as it seems to be indicated in the legend 
that he lived for six hundred years. Itis 
possible that his actual teachings were 
rather Pyrrhonist than Nihilistic, and that 
he contented himself with denying the 
possibility of our knowing that anything 
either existed or did not exist. Anyhow, 
the discrepancy betweeen the new views 
and those attributed to Sakyamuni in the 
books acknowledged to be canonical books 
was in the course of time felt to be so 
startling, that a fresh revelation was 
thought necessary, and the manner in 
which this was obtained throws so much 
light on the development of Buddhism as 
to justify a short digression. 

As mentioned above, I believe the le- 
gend of the settlement of the canon in the 
council held after the death of Sakya- 
muni to be all but worthless, and the ac- 
counts of three councils said to have been 
held between the date of the first one and 
the beginning of the Christian era seem 
equally untrustworthy. Still it is quite 
clear that there must have been a recog- 
nized canon fixed some time before the 
time of Nagarjuna, for he, or his school, 
were troubled with the difficulty of recon- 
ciling his system with the accepted teach- 
ings of Sakyamuni. If there had not 
been a fixed canon there would have been 
no difficulty in producing books in sup- 
port of the assertion that the new doc- 
trines had been actually taught by Sak- 
yamunito his disciples. But Nagarjuna 
or some of his followers were compelled 
to fall back on the discovery that the con- 
temporaries of Sakyamuni were not fitted 
to receive the whole truth, and that a por- 
tion of the Buddha’s teaching had been 
intrusted by him to the King of the Drag- 
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ons, with instructions to keep it until the 
world was fit to receive it, and then com- 
municate it to a suitable person. In 
compliance with this the King of the 
Dragons made over to Nagarjuna a great 
mass of supplementary teaching of the 
Buddha, containing not only the full doc- 
trines of the unreality of things, but a 
great number of new sutras, which are 
distinguished from the earliest of records 
of es teachings by the title of 
“ Vapulya,” or tnutaeel. It is probable 
that all the story was invented after the 
time of Nagarjuna by followers who found 
it necessary to obtain scriptural support 
for their opinions. But the new doctrines 
and the developed sutras obtained from 
the King of the Dragons were rapidly 
accepted by the great body of the order 
in India, and were considered of at least 
equal authority with the older scriptures 
in the great centres of thought and learn- 
ing visited by Hwen Tsang in the seventh 
century of our era. 

As I have said above, I believe the 
speculations of Nagarjuna to have been 
— sceptical; but the school which he 
founded rapidly branched off into nega- 
tion of the existence both of the subject 
and the object, and the most thorough- 
going insisted on the unreality. of even 
the Prajna Paramita, the instrument as it 
were by which they ascertained the unre- 
ality of everything else. This of course 
could not last long, and there was very 
soon a tendency, not only to assume the 
real existence of the Prajna, which was 
identified with the Dharma or body of 
sacred truth, and to a certain extent with 
the intelligent matter of the earlier school, 
but to ascribe to it what may be called a 
divine character. In a bas-relief which 
was found at Mathura, and which is now 
at Agra, representing the worship of 
Buddha, Dharma, a Sangha, Dharma 
is clearly identified with Prajna, and is 
represented by a female figure of a type 
which in late Buddhism has become well 
known and classed as tantric. This idea 
of what I shall provisionally call a divine 
female, symbolizing sometimes intelligent 
matter, and sometimes the perfect wisdom 
by which the unreality of all things is 
apprehended, is constantly recurring in 
early Buddhist sculpture, and must, in 
the course of time, have lost its original 
meaning for all but a few of the most 
philosophically-minded monks. When, 
therefore, fetish-worshipping castes and 
tribes brought into Buddhism their demon 
goddesses of the streams and the valleys, 
there was little difficulty in assuming that 
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these had always been represented in 
Buddhism by the female images that 
really symbolized lofty philosophical con- 
ceptions of matter or transcendental spec- 
ulations on the real nature of things. 

Perhaps the most important addition 
mace by the doctors of the Great Method 
to the Buddhist religion was the possi- 
bility of becoming a Bodhisatva, or a can- 
didate for Buddhaship, from which their 
system is often called the method of the 
Bodhisatvas. We have seen that in the 
first period of Buddhism the perfected 
saint was supposed to attain Nirvana 
immediately after his death. But this 
seemed to the adherents of the Great 
Method a selfish and unworthy aim by 
itself; and according to their notion the 
truest saint was he who after obtaining 
fitness for Nirvana Page up the rest to 
which he was entitled, and elected to re- 
main subject for an indefinite period to 
the law of transmigration with all its at- 
tendant misery, in order that he might 
ultimately become a Buddha, and at some 
future time restore the lost truth to sen- 
tient beings. For it is one of the leading 
doctrines of Buddhism that the body of 
the law left by each Buddha gets lost in 
the course of time, and the number of the 
faithful dwindle away, until at last a night 
of ignorance falls on the universe, to be 
followed by the daylight of a fresh reve- 
lation of the law and the establishment 
of the Church by anew Buddha. There 
have been four Buddhas in the existing 
universe, of whom Sakyamuni was the 
last; and there is one, Matreya, to come. 
He is the first of the Bodhisatvas, who 
are, however, a sufficiently numerous 
body, for Nagarjuna and all the early 
teachers of his school are enrolled in 
their number, and the developed sutras 
are full of the names of others. But 
three, besides Matreya, are pre-eminent 
in fame and for the part they have played 
in later Buddhism. These are Avaloki- 
tesvara or Padma Pani, Manjusri, and 
Vajrapani. It seems probable that the 
first, in spite of his mythological name, 
was a real person; but, if-so, he got 
thoroughly encrusted with legend at a 
very early date. It is more likely that 
Manjusri really existed; but in his case 
also it seems impossible to separate the 
truth from the mass of legend. 

These are the only Bodhisatvas whom 
we find in Fa Hian’s travels in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century A. D., and it 
would seem that Vajrapani was then a 
sort of demon chieftain; but Fa Hian’s 
mention of the two first is invaluable as 





showing that even in his time there was 
special cult paid to these Bodhisatvas, 
and that they were recognized to belong 
to the Great Method. He says that at 
Mathura the adherents of the Great Meth- 
od paid their homage to the Prajna Para- 
mita, Manjusri, and to Avalokitesvara. 
This passage is illustrated in a remarka- 
ble way by the sculptures already alluded 
to by me, in which the Prajna seems to 
be symbolized by naked women, and iden- 
tified on the one side with Dharma and 
on the other with intelligent matter. The 
worship of the three Bodhisatvas had 
clearly made great advances between the 
time of Fa Hian and that of Hwen Tsang, 
who came to India two hundred years 
later. The latter seems to have regarded 
Avalokitesvara as his patron saint, and 
there is constant mention of his images, 
as wellas those of Matreya and Manjusri, 
who seem to have thus formed a sort of 
— and who more than once appeared 
together in dreams to Hwen Tsang and 
others. Matreya had since dropped out 
of this trinity, and his place has been 
taken by Vajrapani. There is also a 
notice of a statue of a To-lo-pou-sa, which 
seems to be the Chinese rendering of 
Tara Bodhisatva, who could only be the 
divine mother Tara or Durga. I as- 
sume her to be an aboriginal goddess 
taken up by the monks, and identified 
with one of the attempts to personify the 
intelligent matter of some of the philo- 
sophical systems; but the rendering of 
Hwen Tsang’s transliteration is doubtful, 
and I think that the worship of the 
divine mothers was probably a little later 
than his time. Mention is occasionally 
made of Buddhas of other worlds, but in 
a vague way. There are no further no- 
tices, if I remember rightly, of the extra- 
ordinary mythology of the developed 
sutras; and I therefore conclude that it 
had not become a popular religion in 
Hwen Tsang’s time, for if it had he would 
not have failed to describe it. This must 
be clear to any one reading his memoirs ; 
and it is equally clear that, in spite of 
the cult of Bodhisatvas, and _ possibly 
of personifications of nature, the figure 
and history of Sakyamuni overshadowed 
everything else, and that, in spite of 
the mass of encrusting legends, two 
facts were never lost sight of —that he 
was a man who had risen to his sur- 
passing position by his unaided merits ; 
and that his individuality had been anni- 
hilated in Nirvana. In spite of this, 
every spot sanctified by any act of his 
during any of his probationary transmi- 
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grations, as well as the scenes of his last | tained not now, or perhaps for many ages, 


and unspeakably glorious life, were evi- 
dently regarded with an enthusiastic love 
which men, of our generation at least, do 
not feel for the Holy Land. 

We are now in a position to take stock 
of the development of Buddhism up to the 
middle of the seventh century of our era, 
the latest period of its existence in India 
of which we have a trustworthy contem- 
poraneous account. The point that comes 
out most vividly in any survey of the 
Church is the overwhelming importance 
of the order throughout its history. 
With the possible exception of the Catho- 
lic Church, I do not think that any reli- 
gious organization in the world has been 
so strong, or played such a part in the 
development of doctrine, as the Buddhist 
monkhood. Even now in its decline, the 
completeness of the system, the far-reach- 
ing discipline, the habitual obedience of 
the monks to their superiors, and the rev- 
erence of the latter for spiritual authority 
above them, strikes an observer wit 
astonishment. In the early ages it is 
almost certain that there was asuccession 
of spiritual heads of the whole organiza- 
tion; and though we read of sects, I sus- 
pect that for many centuries these were 
not crystalized into schisms. Even the 
— division of the Yanas did not at 

rst cause an actual rupture in the 
Church; though in the time of Hwen 
Tsang the partisans of the two doctrines 
had come to look on one another as 
little better than outside heretics who 
knew not Buddha. In such an organiza- 
tion there was no room for the man with 
his own private message, as in multitudi- 
nous Hinduism; and a local or new-fan- 
gled superstition had much difficulty in 
getting the hall-mark without which it 
would not pass current as good Bud- 
dhism. The princes found it their interest 
to keep on good terms with a powerful 
organization which did not interfere with 
them, which was inclined to support them, 
which had none of the irksome preten- 
sions of the Brahmins, and which, if hos- 
tile, could give considerable trouble. The 
masses had the mystic trinity of the pre- 
cious ones to interpret as suited them, 
relics enshrined in mighty towers to 
revere, images of the teacher and his 
disciples to worship, innumerable legends 
to feed their imaginations with, a noble 
system of morality to satisfy their crav- 
ings for a guide to conduct, the rewards 
and punishments of successive births, and 
far away, in the dim distance, a glimpse 
of mysterious but delicious rest, to be ob- 





but after all that was pleasant as well as 
paihful in sensation had been exhausted. 
They had their own supernatural beings 
left to them, their Devas, Asuras, Gand- 
harvas, Nagas, and the rest; and though 
these had come down in the world and 
occupied rather humble positions, still no 
doubt they could help an adherent or in- 
jure his enemy; and even if Buddha had 
disappeared in Nirvana, no one could 
doubt that his relics must retain consid- 
erable virtue. While behind, ennobling 
and refining the whole system, was the 
glorious human figure of the master, 
whose life had shown that the apparently 
impossible ideal he had aimed at could be 
attained by men. 

At the same time there were two main 
schools of thought and practice, as much 
opposed to one another as Calvinists and 
Arminians, or rather as Protestants and 
Catholics, are with us, but still each 
acknowledging the other to be Buddhist. 
The earlier of these and the least removed 
from the original teachings of Sakyamuni 
was dominant in Ceylon and the outlying 
countries towards the Oxus, while the 
developed doctrines of the Great Method 
had taken firm root in Hindustan and the 
a e countries of India, and had 
its rise in the great group of monasteries 
at Nalanda. To the adherents of this 
school the three precious ones — Buddha, 
his law, and his Church — were still the 
bases of all the superstructure. Their 
Buddha was still a finite being, who, 
through countless transmigrations by a 
continued course of right-doing and think- 
ing, had worked up to the knowledge of 
the way of salvation which he had em- 
bodied in his teachings and bequeathed 
to his Church; after which he had gone 
into the complete Nirvana, and to all 
intents and purposes had ceased to be. 
But he was only the last of a series of 
Buddhas whose careers had been in all 
respects like his, and he was to be fol- 
lowed by a series of Buddhas without 
any conceivable end, many of whom had 
already reached the state of fitness for 
Buddhahood, and were only waiting for 
their turns to come in the evolutions of 
phenomenal existence. The supreme se- 
cret which some of these beings had 
found, which others were seeking, and 
which all desired to reveal, was tho tavont 
edge of the absolute unreality of every- 
thing, even of themselves, and of the 
knowledge that they were to teach; but 
this was somehow mixed up with a ten- 
dency to treat something as a real under- 
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lying substance, and this thought seems 
to have been colored by the materialism 
of a preceding school; and so in some 
way Prajna the knowledge, Dharma the 
law, and the metaphysical idea of intelli- 
gent matter, had got mixed up and per- 
sonified possibly by a female Bodhisatva, 
who, to those unversed in philosophy, be- 
came afterwards the source of all things, 
even of the Buddhas themselves. 

The second or metaphysical stage of 
Buddhism was followed in India by the 
age of mysticism, the beginning of which 
may roughly be made to coincide with 
the period of Hwen Tsang’s visit in the 
beginning of the seventh century; for 
though no doubt the tendency already 
existed, and Aryasangha, who may be 
considered the founder of the school of 
mystics, lived before Hwen Tsang’s time, 
still its great developments were undoubt- 
edly later. Aryasangha’s leading doctrine 
was the real existence of a soul darkened 
and soiled by the illusions which it takes 
to be the reality of the outer world, and 
the aim of his school was, not so much to 
get rid of the misery inseparable from 
phenomenal existence, as to free the soul 
from acquired impurities, and restore it 
to its original state of absolute freedom. 
It was felt in the order that the changes 
involved in this doctrine were so great, 
that a third revelation was required to 
sanction it; and it is related that Arya- 
sangha, being troubled with doubt, betook 
himself to the heaven in which Matreya 
awaits the time of his advent as Buddha, 
and received from him four treatises, 
clearly showing that Sakyamuni had rec- 
ognized the real existence of a soul which, 
through the trammels and pollutions of 
desire, fancies that the exterior objects 
exist; and proving that the function of 
the Prajna Paramita—the perfect wis- 
dom —is to free the soul from the illu- 
sions and their causes, and to conduct it 
into Nirvana, which in this case probably 
means the absolute. 

The development taken by the new 
doctrine in the hands of the successors 
of the Aryasangha had a fatal influence 
on Buddhism. In the region of morality 
by treating a state of mind as more im- 
portant than moral effort, or as we should 
say by substituting faith for works, they 
attacked the most vital parts of Sakyamu- 
ni’s teaching and prepared the way for 
Antinomianism. In thought, by abandon- 
ing the wise positivism that refused to go 
behind the phenomenal, they threw down 
the barrier which had been raised against 
mysticism, and gave free play to the law- 





less freaks of imagination which are the 
disgrace of all Indian religious thought. 
Any attempt to trace these developments 
in detail would take me too far afield, and 
I shall only mention here a mystical iden- 
tification of the human Buddha with the 
idea of the soul which through union with 
the female “ Wisdom” frees itself from 
the illusions which obscure and soil it. 
With this idea, too, were connected a 
crowd of transcendental beings called 
Buddhas of Meditation, who have func- 
tions in the worlds of mysticism analogous 
to those of the earthly Buddhas in the 
phenomenal world, and who were attended 
by mystic shadows of the Bodhisatvas 
who had devoted themselves to the salva- 
tion of this universe. In a word, the 
system was a kind of Buddhist Gnosti- 
cism, as dangerous as that by which early 
Christianity was imperilled. 

I think it pretty clear that about the 
time these developments were going on 
there was a powerful non-Aryan State, 
with its centre in Magadha, and perhaps 
with its capital at the modern Patna; that 
the religion of this State was Buddhism, 
but that the ideas and religious concep- 
tions introduced by these new adherents 
into Buddhism, already debased by mys- 
ticism, profoundly affected this religion, 
and perhaps modern Hinduism through 
it. My evidence for this State is mainly 
tradition, which all through south Behar 
preserves a strong recollection of a dy- 
nasty of Cheroo kings, to whom it ascribes 
many undoubted Buddhist monuments of 
late date. Now the Cheroos were a non- 
Aryan race, who probably came from the 
hills to the south of Behar. I have found 
many traces of what may be called an up- 
rising of the hill races to the north of the 
Ganges at some time not long before the 
Mussulman invasion, and in some cases 
indications of this being simultaneous 
with their adoption of Buddhism; and I 
believe that real historical research (if 
such a thing be possible in India) would 
prove the existence between the seventh 
and eleventh centuries after Christ of 
many States formed by aboriginal hill- 
men professing the Buddhist religion, the 
remaining descendants of whom now are 
classed as low-caste Hindus. When such 
people came into Buddhism, their relig- 
ious conceptions had to be adjusted ; and 
it happened that many of these fell in 
with the new transcendentalisms of the 
school of Aryasangha. For instance, the 
aboriginal man has a profound belief in 
magic. His enemies are always working 
spells against him, and unless he works 
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counter-spells how is he to be protected or 
avenged? Now, if once one thoroughly 
realizes that the only real thing is the 
mind, and that all exterior things are mere 
illusions, it follows, almost as a matter of 
course, that there must be some method 
by which the really existent mind can 
exercise power over the unreal phantas- 
magoria, which only exists in relation to 
itself, and can re-arrange it to its own 
satisfaction. This idea fell in with a ten- 
dency which had been growing up under 
the influence of mysticism, to substitute 
short cuts to perfection for the slow and 
tedious methods of the older systems ; 
and in course of time the practice of 
magic became a recognized part of the 
profession of a Buddhist monk. 

Again, among all the hill-tribes that I 
know, there are traces more or less dis- 
tinct of mountain, lake, and river worship. 
I do not mean the worship of mountain 
gods, or personified spirits of mountains, 
nymphs or naiads, but of the actual moun- 
tains and rivers. The mountain is gener- 
ally looked upon as good-natured and 
benignant, but capable of sudden bursts 
of fury, when he throws down rocks and 
trees at the objects of his wrath. He is 
almost always married to the lake, or 
tarn, who rests on his bosom, and whose 
moods vary with his while she is with 
him, but who, when she leaves him to take 
the form of the torrent of the hill valleys, 
becomes the most malignant being ever 
known to mankind, and is always asso- 
ciated by the Buddhist hillmen of the 
Himalayan slopes with the idea of the 
tigers and snakes who haunt her banks, 
and of the skulls of those wretches whom 
her poisonous breath kills with deadly 
fevers and ague. There were no images 
devised of these gods and goddesses un- 
til the ideas had been adopted by Bud- 
dhism. The mountain itself was the 
visible divinity, and the tarn or the tor- 
rent the goddess herself. The hillmen, 
too, worshipped some animals, partly from 
regard to their usefulness, partly, perhaps, 
from some dim idea of their representing 
sides of nature, and possibly because they 
looked on them astotems. Among these 
the pig is pre-eminent in central India; 
and every religion that has gained an in- 
fluence over the tribes of the Vindhyans 
and the Aravalis has had to find a place 
for the pig god or goddess. The ideas of 
malignant demon rivers and animal dei- 
ties were easily fitted by the craftsmen of 
Buddhist theology into their old personi- 
fications of the conceptions of material 
nature, of the perfection of wisdom, and 





of illusions as females; and out of the 
combination they produced a series of 
what I may provisionally call self-existent 
goddesses, known as the divine mothers, 
who must be carefully distinguished from 
the Saktas or female manifestations of 
the divine energy, with whom they after- 
wards got mixed up when Buddhism had 
lost its distinctively non-theistic character. 

One of the most famous of these divine 
mothers is Vajra Varahi, the diamond 
sow, whose figure may be seen at Budh 
Gaya and Benares, and who is now incar- 
nate as the abbess of a nunnery on the 
island in the middle of Lake Palti in 
Tibet. I think it quite clear that she is 
the aboriginal pig deity ingrafted upon the 
personification of the ignorance which is 
the efficient cause of the illusions of ex- 
istence, the Buddhist symbol of which is 
a pig. She is, therefore, philosophicall 
to be identified with the exterior world. 
It is worth remarking that, while the pig 
deity appears in Hinduism as Vajra 
Varaha, the boar-avatar of Vishnu, the 
diamond sow is figured in Nepal and Ti- 
bet with the trident, the skull garlands, 
the tiger’s skin, and other emblems which 
are popularly connected with Saivism, but 
which I take to be the belongings of the 
demon hill stream. 

It was not so easy to fit into the frame- 
work of Buddhism the ideas of the moun- 
tain and his wife, with their rude and 
physical suggestions of procreative and 

roductive energies of nature, which I 

elieve to have presented themselves to 
the human race almost everywhere, as 
soon as it began to speculate on the 
world in which it had been placed. I am 
very far indeed from that school which 
tries to reduce every religious conception 
to the Ziugam and yoni; but I am con- 
vinced that the sexual mystery was, and 
from the nature of things must have been, 
one of the first problems to exercise the 
mind of primitive men; and nothing in 
the proceedings of European scholars 
seems to me more perverse than their 
determination to find a philosophical ori- 
gin for a cult which has clearly grown out 
of the most striking and mysterious of all 
physical facts. This process is not so 
misleading in Buddhism as it is in Hin- 
duism, but it is full of danger even in the 
former. The Buddhists of the eighth cen- 
tury had undoubtedly a real difficulty in 
fitting in the aboriginal sexual symbolism, 
now so popular; for all that was implied 
in it ran counter to the ascetic bases of 
their faith. But, on the other hand, their 
mysticism had now reached the stage in 
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which religious exaltation so often shades 
off into sexual pruriency, and the tran- 
scendental notion of the union of the soul 
with perfect wisdom, symbolized in the 
relations of the Buddhas of meditation 
with the Prajna Paramita, was available to 
give the necessary philosophic varnish to 
conceptions which had their origin at the 
very farthest end of the scale of thought. 
Anyhow, as a matter of fact, the mountain 
onl was identified with the Buddhas of 
meditation, and his wife the mountain 
tarn became the “wisdom” of the mys- 
tics; while the magical and debasing rit- 
ual of the hill deities was transferred, 
with an esoteric and symbolic meaning, to 
the worship of the heavenly Buddhas. 

All this naturally led up to the fourth or 
theistic development of Buddhism, which 
is generally ascribed to the influence of 
Brahminism on the religion, but which I 
think may more probably be accounted 
for by internal development. One train of 
thought in particular seems to have di- 
rectly led up to and culminated in the 
idea of a Supreme Being. From the begin- 
ning of philosophical speculation among 
Buddhists no question had been more 
hotly debated than the real nature of the 
Buddhas after they had arrived at Buddha- 
hood. In the course of time it became 
an accepted belief that there were certain 
qualities which were common to all the 
Buddhas, and by which they were differ- 
entiated from the remainder of mankind; 
and it was at last decided that these qual- 
ities were the accidents of an underlying 
substance which was deified as Adi- 
Buddha, who when united with the arche- 
typal Prajna was the source and originator 
of all things, and unto whom all things 
must eventually return. The Buddhas 
and Bodhisatvas of meditation, as well as 
the earthly Buddhas and saints, were 
merely emanations from him who carried 
out his will. But all this required a sup- 
plementary revelation; for the Sangha 
was still subject to the law of its organi- 
zation. The revelation was found in what 
is called the Kala Chakra, the wheel of 
time, the record of a revelation made by 
nie me just before his death to a 
mythical king of an imaginary place in 
central Asia where it had , se preserved 
till the proper time came for its produc- 
tion in India. Cosma-de-Korés puts the 
date of this in the tenth century of our 
era, but it was probably earlier, and it is 
likely that the doctrines contained in it 
had been festering in the order long be- 
fore it was produced, just as a new devel- 
opment of the Catholic religion has been 





discussed for generations, and has be 
come a dogma with a large number of the 
faithful, before it receives the final sanc- 
tion of the inspired Church through the 
votes of an CEcumenical Council. 

And now that I have come to the last 
great development of Buddhism in India, 
it may be worth while to stop for a little 
to notice the points of resemblance and 
difference between the development of 
Buddhism and Latin Christianity. Each 
possessed at an early period in its course 
a definite body of authoritative scripture, 
the custody and interpretation of which 
was intrusted to a powerfully organized 
body —the Church in Christianity, the 
Order in Buddhism. Each found in the 
course of time the doctrines contained in 
its scriptures to be insufficient for grow- 
ing needs, and was forced to add to them. 
Here the difference begins. The revela- 
tion of Buddha was final, and he had 
disappeared in Nirvana. The Sangha 
could add nothing to what could be proved 
from the scriptures. Of course, like the 
common law judges in England, the Bud- 
dhist doctors could, and did practically, 
make additions in principle, while pre- 
tending merely to interpret their text: 
But this process cannot be carried be- 
yond acertain point; and just as there 
was in England an undefined, but still 
recognized, limit to the law-making power 
of the judges, so there were certain stages 
in the development of Buddhism at which 
the Sangha had to stop short, and to ac- 
knowledge that the new doctrine could 
not be made to tally with scripture. Here 
came in a doctrine precisely similar to 
that of the economy which is used so 
freely by the doctors of the Latin Church. 
It was iedunt that the Buddha had kept 
back a portion of his doctrine for which 
the contemporary Church was not fitted, 
and had intrusted these reserved truths 
to dragons, or to Matreya, or to the king 
of Shambhala. On the other hand, the 
founder of the Latin Church is still in 
existence, watching over and inspiring his 
Church, which, to pursue the illustration 
from our English legal system, resembles 
a court of equity, having in addition to its 
known law hidden reserves of judicial 
principles, to bring out and apply when 
occasion requires. Results have shown 
that the more elastic system of the Latin 
Church is much the safer of the two. 
Councils have done startling things in 
their time; but one can hardly imagine a 
council reversing all the dogmas and con- 
tradicting all the teachings of Christianity, 
while something like this was the effect 
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on Indian Buddhism of the adoption by 
the Sangha of the supplementary revela- 
tion of a Supreme Deity contained in the 
Kala Chakra. 

From the date of this last development 
the works of pollution went on merrily. 
Tantra after tantra was written, crammed 
with filth and disgusting magic charms, 
but more than redeemed in the opinion of 
some European scholars by their noble 
ideas about the Divine Being and the 
human soul. Vile corruptions, like the 
Herukas, Sambharas, and others to be 
seen in old Indian sculptures and modern 
Nepalese and Tibetan pictures, the ob- 
scenity of which I can only venture to 
hint at on paper, are described in learned 
works as deified saints, and the tantras 
setting forth these abominations are char- 
acterized as full of high and excellent 
thoughts. I can only hope that these 
scholars, whose theism seems to have 
obscured their moral sense, did not fully 
understand what they were writing about; 
and it is pleasant to read the severe re- 
buke administered to them by the illus- 
trious Burnouf. But vile as the corrup- 
tions of modern Buddhism have been, it 
must not be assumed that the fruits of the 
life and teachings of Sakyamuni have 
been wholly lost. Behind all the foul 
phantoms of metaphysics and theology, 
and the hideous Antinomianism of tantric 
mysticism, there is still the calm figure of 
the great human teacher and his glorious 
moral ideal of the absolute renunciation 
of self for the sake of others. All the 
nobler and purer minds turn for strength 
and guidance to Sakyamuni’s moral teach- 
ings, and many strive to imitate his blame- 
less life. It is only fair to say that this is 
due to the Order, which, amid all its cor- 
ruptions, has never quite lost sight of its 
origin and meaning, and which, while 
adding so much that is bad, has always 
carefully preserved some at least of the 
good that has been intrusted to it. 

It seems an accepted notion among 
people who get their ideas from the worth- 
less books which have long passed cur- 
rent as Buddhist history, that the religion 
was driven out by Brahminist persecu- 
tions somewhere about the end of the 
seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century after Christ; but I believe this to 
be an almost groundless fiction. These 
two centuries seem to have been pre-emi- 
nently a time of public controversy, when 
Brahmins challenged Buddhists, and men 
of one sect of Buddhism challenged those 
of other sects, to support their opinions 
in public; it being often agreed that the 


losers should forfeit their lives, or, in the 
case of Buddhists, their monasteries. 
There are many instances of this in Hwen 
Tsang, and the Tibetan books allude to 
such controversies with Sankhyans and 
others, in which no doubt the Buddhists 
were sometimes defeated, and had to pay 
the penalty. It is also quite possible that 
local disputes may have led to local per- 
secutions. But it is a matter of absolute 
certainty to me that the Brahminists and 
Buddhists lived on fairly good terms till 
Buddhism in India was destroyed by the 
Mussulmans in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and that the period between 
Hwen Tsang’s visit and the first Mussul- 
man irruption was materially one of the 
most flourishing in the whole history of 
the religion in India. I cannot stay to 
put forth in detail the evidence on which 
I base this. But I may say that I rely 
upon the inscriptions and monuments 
which sbow that Buddhism was powerful 
up to the eleventh century in Magadha 
and Benares, and most poukehiy so far as 
Mathura, if not further north, upon the 
extraordinary development of doctrine 
and production of new works which took 
place during the last four hundred years, 
and on the silence of the Tibetan books 
about serious Brahminical persecutions, 
and on their statements about the mis- 
chief done by Mussulman enemies. 

I have now attempted to trace Bud- 
dhism from its first start to its last devel- 
opment in India, which I look upon as in 
many ways little better than a reversion 
to Hinduism, and I believe that it lasted 
in this state until the Mahometans broke 
up the monasteries and dispersed the 
order, when the entire organization col- 
lapsed, and Buddhism in India disap- 
peared in Hinduism or in Jainism. 

J. WARE EpGArR. 


DRUNK IN THE STREET. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 


“ WHAT'S the next case?” said the po- 
lice commissioner. 

“ Monsieur le commissaire,” replied the 
policeman, pushing an old man up to the 
dirty bar that separated the magistrate 
from offenders, “last night on our rounds 
we fell in with this nen bing on a bench 
on the Boulevard. He was fast asleep — 
dead drunk. He said he had nowhere to 
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go-———” 
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“What’s your name?” said the magis- 
trate to the old man. 

“ Dumont, monsieur le commissaire, — 
Joseph Bernard Dumont.” 

The magistrate’s secretary, a personage 
as dirty as the office, wearing a goatee and 
moustachios cut like a brush, wrote down 
this information on a sheet of office paper, 
ruled with various lines. 

“ Your age?” 

“J was born on the 14th of June, 1800, 
the day of the great battle of Marengo, 
monsieur le commissaire, so that I am just 
alittle over seventy-eight. My wife wasa 
little younger than I am. She would have 
been seventy-five next December. Well, 
I’m glad she is not here. She died day 
before yesterday, monsieur le commis- 
saire.” 

“ Where were you born?” 

“ We were both born in the same place 
monsieur le commissaire, both born at 
Moiran, a little village in the department 
of the Jura. We Teft there soon after 
our marriage. It was a fine spring morn- 
ing when we left for Paris. We hadn’t 
much money, but we had each other, 
and we saw the world through colored 
spectacles. We saw things as they were 
too. We were right. For by hard work, 
and saving, and enterprise, and helping 
each other, monsieur le commissaire, for 
I was everything to her and she was just 
the same to me, we managed to get nearly 
a million of francs together.” 

“ What do you do for a livelihood?” 

“ We got nearly a million of francs to- 

ether, monsieur le commissaire. I am 
Toseph Bernard Dumont, of the old estab- 
ished house of Dumont & Co., patronized 
by his Imperial Majesty Napoleon LI., 
by his Majesty Alexander VI., emperor 
of all the Russias, by her Most Gracious 
Majesty —— Victoria, by their Majes- 
ties Leopold, Oscar, Isabella etc., etc. Car- 
pets, hangings, art furniture. I stuffed 
and fitted up with my own hands, every 
royal and imperial railway carriage in 
i tence, Africa,and America. Ah! the 
ood Lord is not to be blamed for what 
as happened to us. We were not half 
grateful enough for all his mercies. You 
see we never thought about him as we 
ought; and after he had given us pros- 
perity he sent us a son to the end that we 
should recollect that after Pharaoh’s fat 
cows came the lean kine. Ah, monsieur 
le commissaire, if you had only known my 
boy you must have admired him! He is 
as kind-hearted as he is handsome. When 
* he was a baby ——” 
“ The man is not yet sober.” 





“ That’s so, monsieur le commissaire,” 
replied the policeman, drawing his chief’s 
attention by a grotesque grimace to the 
fact that tears were rolling down the 
cheeks of the prisoner. 

“Make him sit down. We will ques- 
tion him after a while,” said the function- 
ary. 

The policeman took the old man by the 
arm, and made him sit down beside him 
on the yellowish, dirty, painted bench 
which ran round the room. 

The old man did not seem to notice 
that no one was listening to him. With 
his back against the wall, shaking his 
head, and stretching out his legs before 
him, he went on to himself, looking at 
some point on the floor, to which he ad- 
dressed his speech in the most piteous 
and earnest tones. 

“When he was a baby, as I was say- 
ing, there never was such a pretty child. 
He was fair, with a little curly head, and 
great blue eyes sparkling with intelli- 
gence and roguery, a complexion like a 
young lady’s—nobody could see him 
without admiring him. Everybody loved 
him, he was such a cunning little monkey. 
The brothers noticed him in the Place 
Royale, where his mother — my poor old 
woman — used to take him to play, and 
where they (you know them ? — the broth- 
ers in the Rue des Francs Bourgeois) 
used to come every day themselves to 
walk with their scholars. Well, they saw 
him, and they wanted him. We were 
just beginning to get on then, it was be- 
fore we got rich, and we accepted their 
kind offer. They didn’t charge us any- 
thing for his education; indeed, they 
furnished him with everything gratis, 
pens, paper, books, etc., and they sent us 
custom. At that time we confined our- 
selves to seats — chairs, armchairs, sofas, 
and so on— and, one must never forget a 
kindness, the brothers helped us on. But 
at the same time Henry was a great gain 
to them. He took all their prizes; he 
took everything! Was there an examina- 
tion, one was sure to find Henry Du- 
mont, son of Joseph Bernard Dumont, 
competing successfully. Ah, monsieur, 
how proud we were of him when he got 
another crown! How happy we were 
when we thought about him. We could 
hardly read and write well enough to make 
out our own bills, but we had a son who, 
when he was only twelve, knew ten times 
more than we did. There was nota day 
passed that he did not make us feel that 
in history, or geography, or arithmetic, 
arithmetic especially, we were fools to 
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him. Ah! it is a splendid thing to have 
an education ! 

“When I said he made us feel we were 
but fools to him, that is only my way of 
putting it, for the dear fellow never wanted 
to make us feel ashamed beside him. But 
we just knew we were not his equal. He 
never told us so. He was so kind, so 
considerate, so thoughtful! Ah, mon- 
sieur le commissaire, all went on right 
until he married! 

“We had given up chair-making, or 
rather we had added to it all kinds of 
superior furniture. We never worked in 
anything of an inferior kind. We always 
dealt in the dearest and the very best. 
Nobody bought of us but very rich, great 
people. We were all the fashion for those 
who could afford to pay. It was chic to 
have a piece of furniture from Dumont’s. 
Ah, me! how we made money in those 
days! It is a splendid government, 
monsieuf le commissaire, under which 
you may make five hundred per cent. on 
everything. All kinds of good things 
happened to me then. I got put upona 
jury; I became a member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. If I had had 
time to have attended to anything out of 
my own business, or may be could I have 
read a little better than I did, I might 
have been put upon the list of arbitrators 
in the Tribunal de Commerce. Every- 
thing, you see, came to us through our 
son, for the good brothers gave us our 
first start, and our son Henry brought 
us under their notice. So could we, 
when he wanted to be married, refuse * 
to let him have the wife he set his heart 
upon? 

“We should have been better pleased 
had he made his choice among people 
like ourselves—had he married some 
working-man’s daughter, whose father had 
grown rich, of course, but who had still 
something about him to remind one that 
he had prospered by the work of his own 
hands. But we always had let ‘him do 
just what he pleased, because we were so 
proud of him, and with his education it 
could not be expected he should think as 
we did. He married a musical lady, 
monsieur, what they call a Praniste, and | 
never could make out what attracted him. 
She wasn’t very pretty, though she was 
rather good-looking. They said she had 
a great talent for music; may be that took 
with him. We of course knew nothing 
about music, and later on, after their mar- 


* In France a parents consent is necessary at any 
age to a legal marriage, unless the bridegroom has been 
married before. 
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riage, when she thumped upon her piano 
in her drawing-room, and everybody cried 
‘Bravo!’ and went into ecstasies, as we 
sat in a corner listening with all our ears, 
we could not make head or tail of it. But 
we were pleased, all the same, because he 
seemed so happy and so proud of her. 

“ Ah, yes! she is the cause of all our 
troubles, monsieur le commissaire. We 
had given our son when he was married 
half of what we owned —that was liberal, 
was it not? She had nothing. It is not 
right, some people say, that parents should 
rob themselves for their children. And 
there’s a proverb that says, too, ‘Za 
Jemme fait le ménage ou le défait.’ Our 
money seemed to go at one gulp. Our 
son’s wife could not stoop to vulgar 
things. She held herself above them. 
She called herself an artist! My son 
told us she had wings —that she was a 
lark, a seraphim, and what not?— hov- 
ering above our workday world. He said 
that cares of housekeeping were to her 
like the thread to which naughty boys tie 
cockchafers —a dreadful chain which tor- 
tured her, and maimed, and killed her. 
It is a terrible thing, I think, to be a supe- 
rior woman, and she ought to have been 
better watched over by her family, for in 
six months people were all talking about 
my son’s wife. They were saying— 
though he never saw anything but what 
was right — that she had too many admir- 
ers. 

“Poor mother! She and I were not su- 
perior, and we grew angry. We couldn’t 
tell him all that people said at first, and 
indeed he would not have believed us if 
we had. We were trying hard all this 
time to stop the leak made in the resources 
of our house by what I had given the 
young couple. We wanted them at first 
to leave that money in our business — to 
row in the same boat with us. The busi- 
ness was excellent, it would have made 
good returns. We knew so well how to 
manage it. But they would not. They 
were devoted to art. They had a country 
residence, an afpartement on the Boule- 
vard Haussmann, handsome liveries, they 
gave splendid dinners, madame had her 
admirers as I told you, and at last one 
day 

«Ah ! monsieur le commissaire, I don’t 
know if you have children, but if you 
have, put them into the police, do any- 
thing with them rather than try to get 
them a government employment, for then 
somehow when they get it they seem of 
more importance than theirparents. Yet 
may be I am wrong, only don’t marry 
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them to Jianistes—don’t let them learn 
to play the piano. 

“One morning my son came. Seeing 
how things were going—I mean what 
people said about his wife—we did not 
go there often. I had tried to give him 
some advice. I had gone so far as to tell 
him that I was afraid his wife was a little 
extravagant, and even that I thought he 
ought to look after hermore. He did not 
like my interference. He repeated my 
observations to his wife, who, ever after 
that, looked black at her husband’s pa- 
rents, so that the truth was we had not 
seen her for six months, and hardly him. 
It was a great sorrow to my old woman 
and me. We used to go at night, after 
dark, and walk about the Boulevard near 
their house and try to see him. It was 
all the pleasure we had left excepting to 
work hard, for we thought he might want 
some day what we could put away for 
him. 
“Well, as I told you, one morning he 
came to our house. He was pale as 
death. 

“Oh, heaven! we thought, he has 
found out something about his wife, poor 
fellow ! 

“ And we both began to cry before he 
had said a word. 

“Never mind, my boy,’ I said at last, 
almost choked as I spoke. ‘Has she 
eloped? —is she gone?’ 

“*¢Gone? Who? My wife? No in- 
deed, father, she is equal to the emer- 
gency. She willstay by me. Her devo- 
tion to me is as great as her love. She 
is seeing all who call—I dare not. She 
is my comforter. She does not shrink 
from the poverty before us. She told me 
so. She will give music lessons in secret. 
She will work for me until I find means 
to work for her. We shall succeed in 
getting on our feet again, we know we 
shall; but just for the present it is dread- 
ful. She and I are the victims of a whole 
train of circumstances.’ 

“ Well, the long and the short of it was 
that they were utterly ruined. They had 
spent their last cent, and owed enormous 
sums. Their furniture was seized and so 
on, but our dear boy would have it that 
their misfortunes were all his fault. He 
justified his wife, nay more, he glorified, 
he exalted her. 

“ What could wedo? What would you 
have done yourself, monsieur le commis- 
saire?” 

The magistrate was going on with the 
cases of other persons arrested during 
the night. He did not appear to pay any 





attention to the old man, who sat in a cor- 
ner talking in a low voice to him. He 
made no answer. Poor Dumont, who 
had looked up in his face with eyes that 
were still haggard and bloodshot from the 
late effects of drink, looked at him for a 
moment in silence. Then nodding, as if 
he had received an encouraging reply, he 
continued, — 

“ Yes, yes, I see; you would have tried 
to comfort the poor prodigal when he 
came back to his father. Money troubles 
seldom kill. I hurried to all the credi- 
tors, I stopped all suits, I made arrange- 
ments, I paid the most pressing debts, I 
became security for the larger ones, I got 
everything settled. It cost us very heav- 
ily, for we were getting old. This terri- 
ble crash withdrew capital from our own 
business, and in that there now began to 
be serious competition. Younger men, 
whose whole souls were in their work, 
followed our lead. They got designs that 
were more eccentric, seats that were 
more comfortable, more English — that 
rage for imitating the English broke up 
my poor old house. My son ought to 
have carried it on himself, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it. 

“We did say a few things to his wife 
about that time. Ah, me! I recollect 
what a painful scene we had — she, I, and 
my poor old woman. He was not present. 
She confessed she had done wrong, that 
she had had faults, but she called them 
only trifles. She promised she would do 
better, would be economical, steady, a 
good housekeeper; that she would not 
put artist notions into our boy’s head, 
that she would change her skin, in short, 
just as the snakes do in spring-time. 

“Ah, me! if snakes do change their 
skins, there is always the snake under- 
neath them. 

“Well, I won’t intrude upon you, mon- 
sieur le commissaire. You seem very 
sorry for me. I am very grateful, but I 
know yéur time is valuable. _I’ll be brief. 
Besides, as you are.a man of experience, 
you can guess the rest. 

‘* My son set up a newspaper. He is 
such a clever man! He saw that there 
was need of a new organ for the expres- 
sion of public sentiments. I had always 
been a conservative, a friend of the gov- 
ernment. “Only leave me in peace to 
attend to my business, I used to say, and 
I hurra for any one, and vote for the 
Grand Turk to represent us as deputy 
from the Department of the Seine. But 
my son showed me that there has to be 
an opposition if we want to—— Never 
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mind, to please him I became a Red Re- 
publican. My wife and I, though we had 
never been bigots, had been accustomed 
all our lives to go to church upon all holy 
days; we took our turn in sending bread 
in for churth purposes ; we never forgot 
what we owed to the brothers who had 
helped us at our first start; but when my 
son became a freethinker — well, you 
know, of course, we followed his example, 
that is, we gave up thinking about religion 
at all. 

“ Nothing was of any use. In politics 
one must either conquer or be crushed. 
It is no dishonor not to succeed. My 
son was defeated. His newspaper only 
brought him deeper into debt; there were 
new leaks and fresh drains. The only dif- 
ference it seemed to make was that there 
were always Red Republicans hanging 
round my daughter-in-law’s piano instead 
of fast young men of fashion and bankers 
as before. 

“We had to sell our business to help 
them out the second time. We did not 
regret it. Was he not our only son? 
Parents ought to spend and to be spent 
for their children. He made many sacri- 
fices to his political opinions which were 
not obligatory. It did seem rather hard, 
*tis true, when we found ourselves with- 
out employment in our old age, but we 
were satisfied. We had given him his 
inheritance beforehand. He was to pay 
us an annuity. We went out to Saint 
Maur, we took a little house, we raised 
peaches. Then that devilish fourth of 
September found us, and then came the 
war. 

“ Poor fellow! it was not his fault that 
in the general ruin of his country he could 
not pay us our allowance. We came back 
to Paris. Bad luck seemed to pursue 
him. Notwithstanding his talent and his 
activity nothing succeeded that he put his 
hand to. At last he set to work to run a 
theatre. He was manager, but somehow 
he did not seem to get on. We hired 
one little room in the Rue St. Jacques. 
Every now and then Henry sent us a few 
louis, he robbed himself to help us, he 
loved us still! We managed tolive. My 
poor old woman did chores; I tried to 
find something to do. Sometimes he 
came to see us, but always secretly, for by 
this time his wife hated my old woman 
and me. She said all their troubles were 
somehow owing to us. Sometimes I 
think that that may be! 

“Well, things went on, monsieur, until 
last Monday my poor old woman did an 
imprudent thing. She undertook, in order 





to get a few more sous, to wash out some 

things for a gentleman. She went down 

to the boat in the Seine where they wash, 

and she caught an inflammation of the 

lungs. Day before yesterday, monsieur 

. commissaire, only day before yester- 
ay —— 

“T sat up all night with her. I sent our 
boy word that his mother was sick in bed. 
He sent back to say that he would come 
directly. But she died without seeing 
him. He could not come, poor fellow. 
His theatre was giving a first representa- 
tion of a new piece — what they call a 
premitre —and his wife was to make her 
appearance as the heroine. You see it 
was playing his last card, everything de- 
pended on that night’s success. They had 
to be rehearsing, changing, getting ready, 
up to the last moment. You know all the 
confusion of a premiere. How terrible it 
must have been for him, poor fellow! 
He had always loved his poor mother 
so! 

“ And yet, monsieur le commissaire, I 
did feel dreadfully to be the only mourner 
following my poor old woman’s coffin. It 
seemed to me now she was gone as if I 
should so soon go too that I had no need 
to keep back anything. I sold our furni- 
ture that she might have a decent funeral, 
for I could not, could I? have had_her 
carried to her grave in a pauper’s cart, 
nor could I have let the wife of Joseph 
Bernard Dumont, founder of the great 
furnishing-house of Dumont and Compa- 
ny, be buried in the common pit for the 
poor; and as I trotted alone on foot be- 
hind the big hearse with its silver fringes, 
the tears ran down my cheeks, though 
they say old men cry but seldom. Then 
when the coffin had been lowered and 
the mould hid the dear old partner of my 
joys and sorrows, I sat down on the 
ground beside the grave and waited for 
him to come to me. 

“ About dark the keeper made me leave 
the place. I said to myself, I will come 
back to-morrow. 

“ Then I went to find my son at the 
theatre, for it was late. I wanted dread- 
fully to see him, but could not. The play 
was a success. It was being played for 
the third time. His wife had made a 
splendid hit. I thought I would wait 
round the stage door. I need not be in 
a hurry to spoil his happiness, poor fel- 
low; he had not had much luck the last 
two years. So I lingered along the 
Boulevard, waiting till midnight. At last 
I saw him come out through a little side 
entrance. He had his wife with him and 
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four or five friends who were offering their 
congratulations. He seemed radiant. 
How handsome he was! They all got 
into a hack. They were very gay. I 
suppose they were going to sup together 
in honor of the occasion. 

I got near the carriage door. But my 
son’s wife, before I could say a word, made 
a motion for me to keep back, and making 
believe she did not know me, put a piece 
of money — twenty cents — into my hand, 
as if I were one of those fellows who call 
up carriages, saying, — 

“*Be off, good man; you are in the 
way.” 

“ And the carriage rolled on. 

“Oh! indeed I cannot think he saw me, 
monsieur le commissaire. But just at 
first I thought he did, and I fancied he 
had countenanced her brutal way of get- 
ting rid of me. Then I thoughtas he had 
ceased to love me, as he was unwilling to 
own me, I had better go and join my poor 
old woman. I went into a drinking-place; 
my tears were choking me. I was think- 
ing how happy we had been once, my old 
woman, our baby, and I. 

“They gave me some absinthe. I drank 
up my twenty sous, and afterwards I 
don’t remember anything.” 


The magistrate cast a glance at the old 
man, who had left off speaking, and in a 
dazed, bewildered way was gazing up at 
him. 

Then, after a minute’s reflection, without 
asking, as the custom is, if any one pres- 
ent was related to the accused, he said, 
in an accent of deep pity, looking at his 
shabby secretary, who seemed himself 
much moved by the sad story, — 

“Take him to the door, and let him 
go.” ALEXIS CLERC. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
DIAMONDS, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


THE diamond has many histories. It 
has a chemical and a commercial, a min- 
eralogical and a mystical history. It has 
what may be called a personal history, 
comprising the varied adventures of indi. 
vidual stones; there is a history of dia- 
mond cutting and counterfeiting, of dia- 
mond discoveries and diamond robberies, 
and there promises soon to be a-history 
of diamond manufacture. The earliest 
known home of the gem was in India. 
From India it made its way westward to 
the Greeks, who, among its many remark- 





able qualities, singled out its pre-eminent 
hardness as that by which it was thence- 
forward to be distinguished when known, 
and detected when doubtful. They named 
it adamas,* the indomitable, and invented 
fables in illustration of this character, 
which passed current and unquestioned 
for many hundreds of years. Such was 
the obduracy of the genuine diamond, 
they maintained, that the attempt to break 
it between hammer and anvil resulted, 
not in the fracture of the stone, but in 
the rending of the metal; and numerous 
gems of the purest water were immolated, 
generation after generation, to the blind 
tradition of this perilous ordeal by iron. 
There was, indeed, it was added, one 
method by which this otherwise invincible 
resistance could be overcome. Immer- 
sion for a certain time in warm goat’s 
blood rendered the crystal amenable to 
the blows of the hammer, although even 
then, like the Calydonian heroat the siege 
of Thebes, it contrived to involve its 
sturdy adversary in its own destruction. 
“Only a god,” Pliny exclaims in a pious 
rapture, ‘could have revealed such a val- 
uable secret to men!” 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, 
although the hardest of known substances, 
is also one of the most brittle, since it 
possesses a natural cleavage along which 
it splits with the utmost facility. When 
the Koh-i-noor was being recut, in 1852, 
the jeweller to whose care it was entrusted 
during the operation, submitted it to the 
inspection of one of his most valued cus- 
tomers, who heedlessly let it slip through 
his fingers. The jeweller, seeing it fall, 
all but lost his senses with terror, and 
called forth a similar access of retrospec- 
tive dismay in his distinguished visitor, 
by explaining that if the jewel had 
touched the ground ata certain angle, it 
would almost infallibly have separated 
into two fragments, al thes have finally 
terminated its notable career as a “ Moun- 
tain of Light.” 

The extreme difficulty of polishing the 
diamond caused it, in early times, to be 
sought after as an amulet rather than as 
an ornament. The belief in its efficacy 
both as a poison and as an antidote to 
poison is of high antiquity, and as regards 
the healing branch, is even yet not wholly 
extinct. Benvenuto Cellini relates that 
he owed his life to the avarice of an apoth- 
ecary in substituting powdered beryl] for 
the diamond-dust which he had been 

* The form diamas occurs in Albertus Magnus, and 


other writers of the thirteenth century. Pinder, De 
Adamante. 
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bribed to mix with his salad; and the 
same pseudo-deadly substance was admin- 
istered to Sir Thomas Overbury in the 
Tower. On the other hand, the Romans 
regarded it as a sure remedy, not only 
against poison, but against various other 
perils, and the conviction of its mystical 
virtues continued to prevail throughout 
the Middle Ages. It was said to confer 
valor, to ensure victory, to repel witch- 
craft and madness, to give success in law- 
suits. Pliny is careful to tell us that, if 
worn on the left arm touching the skin, 
it dispels nocturnal panic; and Sir John 
Mandeville adds (although we are unable 
to discover that the market price of the 
gem was seriously affected by the precept), 
that it should be given freely, not bought 
or sold. The same writer naively repeats 
the popular fable as to the propagation of 
their kind by these stones after the man- 
ner of living things; and gravely gives it 
as a result of experience that, if diligently 
moistened with May dew, they grow in 
greatness year by year! * 

Diamond superstitions, in our days, 
seem to have taken refuge in the East. 
The shah of Persia is said to possess one 
set in a scimetar, which has the power of 
rendering the wearer invisible, and the 
great diamond of the rajah of Mattan in 
Borneo, weighing three hundred and six- 
ty-seven carats,t and supposed to be the 
largest in existence, is credited with the 
virtue, not of a talisman alone, but of a 
panacea as well. The natives of the 
island believe that water in which it has 
been immersed cures every disorder; and 
the vast price offered for it by the gover- 
nor of Batavia, of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, two ships of war fully 
equipped, together with sundry arms and 
munitions, was refused, not because of 
the intrinsic value of the jewel, but be- 
cause the fortunes of the dynasty were 
traditionally affirmed to depend upon its 
possession. 

The art of diamond-cutting is usually 
supposed to have been invented by Louis 
van Berquem of Bruges, in 1456; but 
closer inquiry shows that he only intro- 
duced important improvements into a 


* History and Mystery of Precious Stones. By Wil- 
liam Jones, F.S.A., p. 39. 

+ The word *‘carat’’ is derived through the Arabic 
from the Greek name (Kepdtvov) of the fruit of the 
karob-tree, the bears of which, owing to their nearly 
invariable size, were long ago selected as a standard 
weight for gold, by the natives of west Africa. ‘Their 
use (or rather, as we should suppose, the use of an 
equivalent weight) passed thence to India, and was 
introduced into southern Europe by the Arabs. A 
carat is equal to 4 diamond grains, or to 3°17 grains 
troy. 





method already in use. It is said that 
there were diamond-polishers at Nurem- 
berg in 1373, and the same trade was 
exercised early in the following century 
in Paris, where a cross-way called “ Za 
Courarie,” once inhabited by the work- 
men, still exists among the diminishing 
relics of the past. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that this art was entirely unknown 
to more ancient nations. In India, from 
the earliest times, a mode of releasing the 
crystal from its native husk was employed, 
which probably differed less in principle 
than in application from that now used 
in London and Amsterdam. The gem-en- 
gravers of antiquity not only worked ex- 
tensively with the diamond point, but in 
some rare cases engraved the “ indomita- 
ble” stone itself. In the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s collection, for instance, is a diamond 
engraved with the head of Posidonius, 
and one bearing a portrait of a Roman 
emperor was to be seen at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878. After the barbarian inva- 
sion, the art became the secret of a very 
few, without, it would seem, ever declin- 
ing to extinction; for the diamond clasp 
which fastened the imperial mantle of 
Charlemagne at his coronation, had the 
natural faces of the crystals rudely pol- 
ished, and cut diamonds have occasion- 
ally been found on medieval church 
ornaments. 

It is, however, unquestionable that Ber- 
quem introduced the method of cutting 
diamonds into regular facets, and em- 
ployed for the purpose the wheel, with the 
powder of the gem itself, precisely after 
the modern fashion. In 1475 he made 
his first experiment of the “ perfect cut ” * 
on three rough stones sent him by Charles 
the Bold, who was famed for his magnif- 
icence in jewels. All three were worn 
by the unfortunate duke of Burgundy, 
probably with some regard to safety as 
well as to splendor, in his disastrous bat- 
tles with the Swiss; but the talismanic 
virtue was gone out of them, for they were 
lost with the fortunes of their owner, and 
after many singular adventures found 
their way each to the treasury of a sep- 
arate foreign potentate. The most cele- 
brated of these was the “Sancy” dia- 
mond, a fine stone of fifty-three and a half 
carats. It was picked up on the field of 
Nancy by a Swiss soldier, who sold it for 
a florin to a priest; unsuspiciously redis- 
posed of by him for a scarcely larger sum, 
and transported by the currents of chance 
or trade to Portugal, where it figured, in 


* Streeter, Precious Stones and Gems, 
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1489, among the crown jewels of the un- 
lucky Dom Antonio. This monarch in 
difficulties first pledged, and then sold it 
for one hundred thousand livres to Harlay 
de Sancy, a French nobleman, whose 
descendant, Nicolas de Sancy, was in- 
duced to place the gem in pawn for the 
relief of a pressing exigency of the 
crown in the time of Henri III. For 
this purpose it was entrusted to a ser- 
vant to be carried to a jeweller at 
Metz; but neither servant nor jewel 
reached their destination, and the conclu- 
sion seemed inevitable that the tempta- 
tion had proved too strong for the man’s 
fidelity. De Sancy alone never wavered 
in his reliance on the devotion of his de- 
pendent, and maintained that only with 
his life would he have separated from the 
precious charge committed to him. And, 
in fact, after some further search had 
been made, the murdered body of the 
messenger was found by the roadside. It 
was opened, and the diamond was discov- 
ered in the stomach! Thus, by a last 
and despairing expedient of fidelity, this 
nameless hero baffled his foes at the ver 
instant of succumbing to them, and left 
to posterity the memory of an action 
brighter than the gem whose safety it 
secured. 

Through some unknown channel the 
“Sancy” came into the possession of 
James II. of England, shared his exile, 
and was disposed of by him “fora con- 
sideration ” to his royal host. The “ well- 
beloved ” Louis wore it in the agrafe of 
his hat at his coronation, and it rested 
quietly in the treasury of the Tuileries 
until the troubles of the Revolution once 
more set it in circulation. It found its 
way to Spain, was sold by Godoy to 
Prince Demidoff, and purchased from 
him by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy for the 
sum of two hundred thousand florins. 
And here, for the present, the story ends. 

The comparative facility with which 
diamonds were cut by Berquem’s process 
brought them into general use as_per- 
sonal ornaments, thereby dealing a blow, 
from which they have never recovered, to 
the pearl-fisheries of South America. In 
the reign of Charles VII. the wives and 
daughters of the French nobility imitated 
the example of Agnes Sorel in decorating 
themselves profusely with these gems, 
and at the court of Francis I., 


A lady walled about with diamonds 


was no uncommon spectacle. Indeed, 
sumptuary laws were soon after passed 
to restrain this particular species of ex- 





travagance. Of the two forms of cutting 
now generally employed the “rose” has 
been in use since 1520, and the “bril- 
liant” was invented by Vincenzo Peruzzi 
of Venice, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The first of these may 
be described as a faceted hemisphere ; 
the second as a double cone, likewise 
covered with small facets, of which the 
upper portion, or “crown,” is truncated, 
the “pavilion,” or lower part, being but 
slightly blunted. The “table” cut is now 
only used for stones too shallow to admit 
of other treatment. The high value of 
this gem may be estimated from the fact 
that it is found worth while to facet splin- 
ters weighing not more than the five-hun- 
dredth part of a carat. 

All the great historical diamonds of the 
world own an Indian origin. The rajah 
of Mattan’s great jewel was, it is true, 
found in Borneo, but its existence has 
hitherto been passed in the Oriental seclu- 
sion befitting its mystical character, not 
amid the glare and bustle of Western 
politics. The “ Braganza” has continued 
since 1741, when it was discovered in a 
Brazilian mine, in the possession of the 
Portuguese crown, and is still as jeal- 
ously guarded from vulgar inspection as 
a beauty of the harem. This suspicious 
privacy, together with its extraordinary 
weight of one thousand six hundred and 
eighty carats, induces a general belief 
that the stone is not a diamond, but a 
white topaz. Its value, if genuine, would 
amount, according to the usual mode 
of calculation, to the fabulous sum of 
58,350,000/.! As far as mere size is con- 
cerned, the “Stewart,’? from the south- 
African diggings, is entitled to a foremost 
place among celebrated diamonds; but 
the jewels with the human interest of a 
story attaching to them —the “ Orloff,” 
the “Florentine,” the “ Regent,” the 
“ Koh-i-noor,” the “ Sancy’’— hail from 
the banks of the Kistna, or the mines of 
Raolcondaor Bundelcund. Two of these, 
the Koh-i-noor and the Orloff, have singu- 
larly shared the vicissitudes of successive 
dynasties, and by their present position 
among the crown jewels —the one of 
England and the other of Russia — seem 
to symbolize the division of the sceptre of 
the East between those two great powers. 
These twin stones are believed to be the 
fragments of a mighty crystal of seven 
hundred and ninety-three carats,* of 
which the tradition has been preserved 


* Schrauf, Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde. The 
fact that the base of each jewel is a natural cleavages 
plane, strongly supports this view. 
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by Tavernier, a French jeweller, who 
made a professional tour in the East in 
the time of the Grand Monargue. Their 
earliest history is, as may readily be im- 
agined, obscure. Conjecture, based upon 
their shape and size, makes them glitter 
for ages as the eyes of some monstrous 
idol in a Brahminical temple. History 
meets them at the capture of Agra and the 
overthrow of the native prince of Gol- 
conda, when they fell by separate caprices 
of fortune into the hands of the conquer- 
ing Mogul dynasty. Baber exulted in 
the possession of the Koh-i-noor, and in 
his reminiscences estimates its value as 
oe to that of half the daily sustenance 
of the entire world. The same stone was 
seen by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Aurungzebe, and its companion was 
shortly afterwards extorted by that undu- 
tiful son from the possession of his cap- 
tive father, Shah Jehan. They next ap- 
pear as the spoil of Nadir Shah in 1739, 
and were in all likelihood seen by Pallas 
shining side by side upon the throne of 
the Persian conqueror, with the titles 
respectively of the “ Mountain” and the 
“ Sea of Light.” After his assassination 
in 1749, their stories divide. The Derya- 
i-noor was stolen by a French soldier, 
and, by the intervention of an Armenian 
named Shafras, reached the Amsterdam 
market, where it was purchased by Count 
Orloff for the empress Catherine II. 
The Koh-i-noor was carried off by Ahmed 
Shah, and, under stress of prolonged 
ersecution, was surrendered by his un- 
happy descendant, Shah Soojah, to the 
greed of Runjeet Singh. An attempt 
was made, on the plea of breaking the 
spell of misfortune which was supposed 
to accompany the jewel, to induce the 
Sikh chieftain to bequeath it on his death- 
bed to the temple of Juggernaut; he was, 
however, obdurate, and the famous 
“ Mountain of Light ” illumined the treas- 
ury of Lahore until, after the British 
conquest of the Punjaub, it was formally 
presented by Lord Dalhousie to the queen 
of England. Its weight was then one 
hundred and eighty-six carats, but having 
been cut after the Indian manner, with a 
view to the preservation of its size rather 
than to the display of its lustre, it was 
less effective than many a counterfeit 
em. It was accordingly recut as a regu- 
ar “brilliant” by the best artist Amster- 
dam could produce, at a sacrifice of eighty 
carats, and a cost of 8,o00/.; but, to the 
eye of aconnoisseur, its form, even still, 
leaves much to be desired. 

The political conditions of the world 





St 
have hardly changed more within the last 
two hundred years than the conditions of 
diamond-digging; and revolutions in the 
diamond trade succeed each other as 
rapidly nowadays as revolutions in repub- 
lics and empires. One still more funda- 
mental has quite recently been threat- 
ened, but appears for the present to be 
averted. It remains to be seen whether 
the alarm excited by its approach was an 
empty panic, or a just presentiment. 
Hitherto, new diamond fields have been 
opportunely discovered as fast as the old 
ones became exhausted. It may now be 
hoped that, by the time nature’s store 
comes toan end, that of the laboratory will 
be ready for use. The mines of Golcon- 
da* no longer pay the expenses of work- 
ing. Where, in 1665, Tavernier found 
sixty thousand persons in lucrative em- 
ployment, a few sudras and pariahs now 
earn a bare subsistence by sifting the 
gravel in search of its scanty treasures. 
Another region had in the mean time, 
succeeded to the ancient honors of India. 
About 1725 a Portuguese traveller experi- 
enced in foreign merchandise, named 
Sebastian do Prado, visited Brazil, and 
was struck with the appearance of certain 
crystals used by the negroes as counters 
in playing at cards. On examination, 
these crystals proved to be diamonds. 
Two years later, the mines of Minas 
Geraes were opened, and it has been es- 
timated that, in the succeeding century 
and half, the amount of Brazilian stones 
brought to market was no less than thir- 
teen million carats.t As usual in such 
cases, they were encountered by a trade 
cabal, and were at first frequently sent to 
India that they might obtain Indian 
prices; but their quality was eventually 
recognized as fully equal to that of the 
finest gems from the Deccan. 

The discovery, in 1829, of diamonds 
in the gold-washings of the Ural, was 
due to the sagacity of Alexander von 
Humboldt. His observation of the close 
similarity between the alluvial beds of 
that region and those of the diamantifer- 
ous districts of Brazil, emboldened him 
to make a prediction which was no sooner 
published than it was fulfilled. But the 
yield has hitherto proved but a niggardly 
one. 

The diggings of south Africa are, how- 
ever, of quite another order of importance, 


* “Golconda” is, properly speaking, not the name 
of a mine, but of a fortress near Hyderabad, where the 
treasures of the Nizam, and especially his diamond 
wealth from Parteal, Raolconda, and Ellore, are stored. 

+ Schrauf, Handbuch des Edelsteinkunde. 
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and may be expected to prove as signifi- 
cant for the natural history of the dia- 
mond, as they are momentous for its 
commercial status. The existence of 
these precious stones in the districts 
watered by the Orange and Vaal Rivers 
had long been an obscure tradition in the 
colony, and in a mission-map of about 
1750, the words “Here be diamonds” 
stand inscribed across the region now 
known as Griqua-land West. But it was 
not until 1867 that a certain Niekirk, a 
Dutch trader, and O’Reilly, an ostrich- 
hunter, passing by the house of a boer 
named Jacobs, noted a singular pebble 
with which his children were playing. 
The stone was taken to Capetown, pur- 
chased by Sir Philip Wodehouse for 5oo0/. 
and sent, as the first Cape diamond, to 
the Paris Exhibition. The jewel known 
as the “ Star of South Africa” (of eighty- 
three and a half carats), was, two years 
later, brought by a Hottentot shepherd to 
the same Niekirk, who paid 4o0/. for it, 
and received the same day 12,000/.* The 
riches of the famous “Du Toit’s Pan” 
were brought to light by the regaers of 
diamonds in the mortar with which a 
Dutch farmer’s house had been built. 
The place was shortly afterwards, in the 
expressive colonial phrase, “ rushed,” and 
the peaceful owner beheld with dismay 
the devastation and disorder attendant 
upon the unlooked-for conversion of his 
Arcadia into an Eldorado. 

The produce of the south-African mines 
is enormous, and the quality of the stones, 
which is frequently marred by a some- 
what tawny complexion, is reported to 
be improving. Indeed, a twin “drop” 
from the Vaal River, skilfully mounted 
by Mr. Streeter, was declared by experts 
to be of Indian extraction. Vast profits 
have, of course, been realized. One gen- 
tleman’s “claim” is said to have cleared 
in two years 45,000/. The New Rush 
Mine alone yields 3,o00/. a day. In 1875, 
when the diggers had been at work only 
four years, gems to the value of three and 
a half millions sterling had been extracted 
from it. The packets of diamonds sent 
by post-bag from Kimberley to Cape 
Town in 1876 weighed seven hundred 
and seventy-three pounds, and were worth 
1,141,5907. Nor does there seem to be 
any present prospect of the supply com- 
ing to an end. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that only a 


* J. Boyle, To the Cape for Diamonds, p. 86. 
t Sir A. Conynghame, My Command in South 
Africa, p. 199. 





very small portion of the diamantiferous 
regions of south Africa has yet been ex- 
plored. 

The remarkable peculiarities of the 
diamond have long made it a special 
object of curiosity to the ignorant, and 
of enquiry to the scientific. In some of 
its qualities it is pre-eminent, in others 
unique. No substance in nature can com- 
pete with itin hardness. That is to say, 
its uttermost particles are clasped to- 
gether in an embrace so close as to def 
the ordinary means of disintegration. A 
crystal whose surface can be scratched 
by any other body whatsoever, is most 
assuredly not a diamond.* The extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of this gem is due to the 
internal reflections produced by its high 
refractive power. Imprisoned, as it were, 
within its substance, the light, like Proteus 
in the bands of Aristzus, seeks escape in 
transformation, thus flashing back to the 
eye, 

Its sevenfold shaft of mystic fire untwined, 


in all the varying radiance of prismatic 
lustre. The phosphorescence of the dia- 
mond —in other words, its faculty of 
shining in the dark after a short exposure 
to sunlight —has long been noted and 
wondered at, but has never been ex- 
plained. For the assertion that its ulti- 
mate atoms are set vibrating by the 
impulse communicated to them from the 
blue rays of the spectrum (those princi- 
pally active in producing the phenome- 
non), is not an explanation, but another 
mode of stating the fact. The same 
effect can be produced by the application 
of mild heat or slight friction, and some 
specimens emit light when excited by 
electricity.t The electrical susceptibility 
of this stone was known to the ancients, 
although they were probably not aware 
that mere change of temperature sufficed 
to call it into operation. 

But the quality which most markedly 
distinguishes the diamond from all other 
gems, is its combustibility. This pecul- 
iarity is of comparatively recent discovery. 
A conjecture of Boetius de Boot,t and an 
inconclusive attempt on the part of Robert 
Boyle, led the way to the celebrated ex- 
periment of the Florentine Academy in 


* An exception should nee be made in favor of 
so-called ** boron diamonds,’”’? which are said to have 
the power of scratching even the real gem. The ele- 
ment called “boron,” which has some analogy with 
carbon, is not found in nature in the crystalline form, 
but has been so obtained by MM. Wohler and Déville, 
by heating aluminium with boracic acid. 

+t Emil Kluge, Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde. 

+ Gemmarumet Lapidarum Historia, lib. ii., cap. 1. 
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1694, when a diamond, placed at the focus 
of a large concave mirror exposed to the 
rays of the sun, was ignited and consumed 
before the eyes of Cosmo III. and his 
court. The question as to the chemical 
composition of the gem was thereby rer«, 
dered of comparatively easy solution. La- 
voisier, in 1775, showed that the product 
of combustion was carbonic acid gas. 
Sir Humphry Davy proved this substance 
to be the sole product. Mr. Smithson 
Tennant demonstrated that equal weights 
of diamond and charcoal yielded, in com- 
bination with oxygen, precisely equal 
quantities of carbonic acid. The proof 
was thus complete that diamond is noth- 
ing but crystallized carbon; a fact not 
the less surprising that it has become 
familiar. 

This extreme simplicity of constitution 
seemed irresistibly to invite, and long 
successfully baffled the artificial produc- 
tion of the gem. Carbon is one of the 
most intractable bodies in nature. Its 
singular flexibility in some directions is 
compensated by an equally singular rigid- 
ity in others. At no attainable tempera- 
ture can it be either liquefied or vaporized. 
No acid attacks it. It is wholly insoluble 
in water, and, under ordinary conditions, 
in every other known substance. The 
problem then how to obtain crystals of 
an element which can neither be melted, 
volatilized, or dissolved, was evidently 
one of exceptional difficulty. An obvious 
preliminary inquiry was as to the method 
pursued by nature for the attainment of 
this end. By what process were dia- 
monds formed in the vast primeval labo- 
ratory? On this point the widest possible 
divergences of opinion have existed, and 
still exist. Some ascribe to them a veg- 
etable, some an animal, some a mineral 
origin. On one side it is maintained that 
a high degree of heat was necessary for 
their formation. On the other, it is as- 
serted that nothing regarding their origin 
is certain except that they were produced 
at a comparatively low temperature. One 
writer invokes the vague, but potent 
agency of electricity. Another points to 
the antique association of these prob- 
lematical crystals with “ thunderbolts.” 
A third brings to bear the unimaginable 
pressure of miles of superincumbent stra- 
ta. From the frequency of their occur- 
rence in company with gold, the ancients 
concluded diamonds to be the “flower,” 
or sublimation of the finest particles of 
that precious metal. By a somewhat 
closer process of reasoning, founded on 
his observation of the high refractive 





power of this gem, as compared with its 
specific gravity, Newton was led to the 
inference that it was an “unctuous sub- 
stance coagulated.” And his authority 
largely contributed to establish and main- 
tain the doctrine of its organic origin. 
We believe, however, that a close consid- 
eration of the circumstances under which 
it is actually found in nature, leads to a 
directly opposite conclusion. 

The first fact to be noted regarding the 
native haunts of the diamond is that it 
occurs almost exclusively in alluvial de- 
posits. Indeed, the early Brazilian ex- 
plorers sought for it only in river-beds, 
turning the stream, and digging through 
the superficial clay to the quartz gravel 
or cascalho beneath, where the gem was 
usually discovered in company with gold 
dust, garnets, spinel, emery, diaspore, and 
other rare minerals. From this connec- 
tion came the use of the phrases “pure 
water,” “finest water,” etc., to denote the 
quality of the stones. Subsequently, the 
workings were carried on with equal suc- 
cess in dry deposits, which were, how- 
ever, everywhere of the same general 
character. Similar conditions prevail in 
India, Australia, at the Cape, and in the 
Ural Mountains. It is evident that the 
gem is here met with, not in the charac- 
ter of a denizen, but of a pilgrim. The 
home where it was born and bred must 
be soughtelsewhere. On further inquiry, 
it appears that the water-borne fragments 
with which it is associated are the débris 
of an ancient quartz rock, called staco/u- 
mite. Wherever this particular formation 
occurs, the diamond has hitherto been 
found invariably to accompany it, and in 
one part of Brazil it has even been dis- 
covered embedded in the mountain itself. 
It is not, then, going too far to assume 
(although even this has been doubted), 
that we have here the original matrix of 
this precious substance. Now the itacol- 
umite belongs to the class of rocks known 
as “metamorphic.” That is to say, it 
was originally deposited in water, but was 
subsequently so altered by heat as to lose 
all trace of stratification. The particles 
of which it is composed were derived 
from the primitive granite or gneiss, and 
are almost pure silica. It is needless to 
observe that it exhibits no trace of organic 
remains. 

The diamond-beds of south Africa were 
deposited in the basin of a vast inland 
lake. The so-called Xaroo formation 
to which they belong, occupies two hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and pos- 
sesses an average thickness of five thou- 
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sand feet.* The stones are at present 
discovered in two classes of position — 
in “river diggings,” and in “dry dig- 
gings.” The river diggings exhibit the 
ordinary characteristics of alluvial wash- 
ings, but the dry diggings are remarkable 
as being apparently the result of volcanic 
action. They consist in circular depres- 
sions, or “pans,” filled with a species of 
detritus, evidently (as shown by the up- 
ward displacement of the horizontal shales 
at the edges) intruded from below. Be- 
neath some superficial layers of sandy 
soil and calcareous tufa, diamonds are 
found ina breccia of shale and sandstone, 
together with garnets and nodules of iron 
pyrites. The miners assert that the stones 
extracted from each separate “pipe” 
have a character of their own, and —like 
salmon from affluents to the same estuary 
—can be distinguished by the practised 
eye. This, however, we may safely set 
down as a digger’s legend; for it can 
scarcely be supposed that the volcanic 
activity displayed in the production of 
these “pans” has had any other effect 
than that of bringing to light the hidden 
treasures of deep-lying strata, and thus, 
by different means, attaining the same 
result accomplished elsewhere by the 
wearing of river-beds. 

The circumstances under which dia- 
monds occur are thus seen not to be ma- 
terially different in south Africa from 
what they are in other parts of the globe. 
Everywhere they are found in alluvial 
deposits, formed by the disintegration of 
itacolumite, or some similar sandstone 
rock, and everywhere their presence is 
associated with that of gold, platinum, 
and palladium, of rare minerals and pre- 
cious gems. A.connection that is per- 
sistent cannot be fortuitous; and it is 
reasonable to presume an analogous ori- 
gin where we find a coincident history. 
Thus the hypothesis according to which 
diamonds are separated from all other 
precious stones, and assigned a place 
amongst fossil resins, has a well-grounded 
presumption againstit. The constitution 
of the rock in which these crystals have 
been discovered, renders it practically 
certain that they were formed at a ver 
high temperature; and we may add, with 
extreme probability, the condition of 
great and continued pressure. Of the 
many theories as to their genesis pro- 
pounded of late years, that which regards 
them as produced by the sublimation 
from the internal parts of the earth of 





* Streeter, Precious Stones and Gems. 
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carbon, either pure, or combined with 
some other substance (chlorine, for exam- 
ple), offends least against the ordina 

aws of probability. On the other hand, 
some countenance is lent to the view that 


-chey originated in the liquefaction, ‘at 


great depths, of carbonic acid gas, by the 
singular fact that some of these gems are 
found to be explosive in their nature. 
Quite recently a rose diamond was in- 
spected by the Academy of Sciences at 
Philadelphia, which had exploded with 
some violence when incautiously exposed 
to sunshine on the sleeve of its elegant 
owner. An appreciable proportion of 
those extracted from some of the Cape 
diggings split or crack from the action of 
internal forces soon after their emergence 
to the light; * and, more than two centu- 
ries ago, Tavernier relates that a mine 
near Raolconda was closed by order of 
Shah Jehan because the stones discov- 
ered there flew to pieces at the first touch 
of the wheel. It seems, then, unques- 
tionable, whatever view of their origin 
we may prefer, that certain of these crys- 
tals contrived, while still in process of 
formation, to entangle in their substance 
some portion of a highly volatile fluid 
(presumed to be carbonic acid), which, 
after the lapse of thousands, or it may 
be, millions, of years, exerts unwelcome 
energy in the disruption of its costly 
prison-house. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
process by which diamonds came into 
being in the hidden places of the earth 
cannot readily be ascertained, even if it 
could easily be imitated. But, in truth, 
the puny forces at the chemist’s com- 
mand are wholly incommensurable with 
the vast powers exerted in the universal 
manufactory ; and — what tells still more 
heavily against him—the time during 
which those forces act disappears utterly 
in comparison with the long ages of the 
world’s slow becoming. The infinite 
leisure of nature contrasts strangely with 
the counted moments of a busy human 
life. The would-be gem-maker is then 
thrown back upon his own resources, and 
experiment, not inquiry, is plainly the 
road for him to follow. If the goal is to 
be reached, it must be by striking out a 
short way, not by following in the devious 
track of natural operations. 

So long ago as 1853, M. Despretz at- 
tempted to form diamonds by the pro- 
longed action of electricity on carbon ina 
vessel exhausted of its air. At the end 





* Boyle, To the Cape for Diamonds, p. 356. 
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of some months, during which a strong 
current was kept continually passing, the 
platinum wires constituting the negative 
pole were perceived to be covered with 
fine black dust from the carbon cylinder 
at the positive pole. This dust, when 
examined with a microscope, was found 
to contain octahedral crystals, black and 
opaline white, which burned without res- 
idue, and acted in every respect like dia- 
mond powder. This experiment was 
evidently of scientific, not of commercial 
interest. Crystals so minute as to escape 
detection by the naked eye could show no 
reason for their continued production; 
and, accordingly, this and similar attempts, 
equally ingenious, but even less success- 
ful, were gradually relinquished and for- 
otten. Of late, however, semi-extinct 
opes have been revived, and flagging 
interest has been stimulated by an impor- 
tant advance in another department of 
what has been called “synthetic mineral- 
ogy.” MM. Fremy and Feil, of Paris, by 
a process, the details of which need not 
here be dwelt upon, have succeeded, it is 
said, in producing in considerable quantity 
the substance known to mineralogists by 
the generic term of “corundum,” and to 
jewellers, according to the different color- 
ing matters mixed with it, by the specific 
designations of “ruby,” “emerald,” and 
“sapphire.” This substance is, in fact, 
pure alumina, which had hitherto been 
crystallized artificially only with the ut- 
most difficulty, and on a very small scale. 
The announcement of this result could 
hardly fail to excite chemists to a still 
higher ambition, and accordingly, a severe 
competition in diamond manufacture has 
engaged, and still occupies, many of the 
laboratories of Great Britain. 

Mr. McTear, of the St. Rollox Works, 
Glasgow, was the first competitor in the 
field, but received a check which obliged 
him to retire discomfited, though not van- 
quished. The crystals submitted by him 
for examination to Professor Story-Mas- 
kelyne (who seems by common consent to 
be appointed arbiter in the contest) were 
declared by that gentleman to answer 
none of the regular tests for diamond,* 
and jewellers momentarily shook off their 
alarm at the threatened depreciation of 


* On further investigation, Mr. Maskelyne invited a 
suspension of judgment as to the precise nature of the 
substance produced by Mr. McTear. It seems in fact 
to be far from uniform in its character. c 
tions of it are hard enough toscratch, not only Sapp hire 
but even diamond; and a proportion of crystallized 
carbon is undoubtedly present with the silica which 
forms its main constituent. Some slight modification 
of the process employed by him may not improbably 
lead to a less questionable success, 


Certain por- 


ony Mr. 
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their merchandise. A more formidable 
champion was, however, already at hand. 
On February tgth last Mr. Maskelyne 
wrote to the Zimes, certifying that “some 
small crystallized particles,” sent to him 
. Ballantine Hannay (who, like 
Mr. McTear, appears to be a “ Glasgow 
body”), possessed all the qualities of true 
diamond — they grooved a polished sur- 
face of sapphire, refracted light singly, 
and burned under the blow-pipe on plati- 
num foil. No small sensation was created 
by this assurance on the highest author- 
ity, that a hitherto impregnable position 
had been triumphantly stormed by the 
advanced guard of chemical science, and 
a numerous and eager audience assem- 
bled, a week later, in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, to hear a preliminary paper 
read, in which the general principle of the 
discovery was unfolded. 

It seems that the result obtained by 
Mr. Hannay, like many other important 
inventions, though unforeseen, was not 
accidental. In the course of some valu- 
able researches on the solubility of solids 
in gases, he observed that certain sub- 
stances, such as silica and alumina, which 
are insoluble in water at ordinary temper- 
atures, dissolve in steam (or, to speak 
more correctly, in “water-gas”), main- 
tained at a great pressure and consider- 
able heat. The idea naturally suggested 
itself to him that a solvent of a similar 
character might be found for carbon, 
which could then, in all probability, easily 
be obtained in a crystalline form. His 
expectations were indeed disappointed in 
this direction, but they were amply real- 
ized in another. When a gas containing 
carbon and hydrogen (say marsh-gas) is 
heated under pressure in presence of cer- 
tain metals, he noticed that the hydrogen 
relinquishes the carbon to unite with the 
metal. It only needs the addition of a 
stable compound containing nitrogen, to 
compel the carbon, thus intercepted in a 
nascent state, to separate from its former 
companion in the shape of diamond. Al- 
though the part played by the nitrogen 
compound has not yet been made quite 
clear, it is undoubtedly essential to the 
success of the operation. 

The artificial production of diamonds is 
thus an accomplished fact, and modern 
science has added one more to its already 
numerous triumphs. But, while even an 
imperfect acquaintance with Mr. Hannay’s 
process adds to its speculative impor- 
tance, from the valuable theoretical con- 
siderations involved in it, the practical 
objections to it are perceived to be very 
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rave, if not insuperable. They are three- 
old. First, the difficulty of constructing 
vessels strong enough to resist the enor- 
mous pressure and high temperature 
necessarily employed, wrought-iron tubes 
of four i ve ba external diameter, and onl)! 
half an inch bore, splitting like pasteboard 
in nine cases out of ten. Next, the frag- 
mentary character of the crystals obtained 
—a circumstance possibly due (as sug- 
ested by Mr. Hulke) to the sudden and 
Tacuptice expansion, on the removal of 
pressure, of gases enclosed in the crys- 
tallizing body. Last comes what is in 
truth the leading question of expense. 
Mr. Hannay’s diamonds will not pay, and, 
from a commercial point of view, have 
consequently no existence. So long as 
jewels can be extracted from the sands of 
Bahia and the mines of Griqua-land at a 
cheaper rate than that at which they can 
be produced in the laboratory, trade will 
continue to flow in its old channels. 
Even this, however, may yet be accom- 
plished. Mr. Hannay has carried off the 
crown of wild olive; but he has left the 
five hundred drachmz to be claimed by 
future competitors. And we may readily 
believe that they will not be lacking. Dr. 
Sydney Marsden, late of Sheffield, is said 
to be working actively in this direction, 
and we understand that Mr. Carl von 
Buch, of Christ Church, Oxford, has 
taken out a patent for the same purpose. 
From some hints relating to his method 
which have reached us, there seems no 
reason why it should not prove economi- 
cal as ome | as effective, and so comply 
with the financial, no less than the scien- 
tific conditions of a prosperous issue. 

It appears to be commonly lost sight of 
that these gems have a commercial value 
entirely independent of their decorative 
purpose. A peculiar modification of dia- 
mond, known as “carbonado,” which is 
as unsightly as cast-iron, is sold for use 
in rock-boring machines, at an average 
price of eighteen to twenty shillings the 
carat. Fifteen years ago an unlimited 
supply of this substance was offered to a 
London merchant, at the ridiculously low 
price of threepence a carat; the Amster- 
dam cutters, however, reported unfavor- 
ably as to its ayy in their trade, 
oe | the proposal was declined. It was 


never renewed; for shortly afterwards 
the serviceableness of the stone. (which 
is as hard as diamond itself) both for 
rock-drilling and gem-engraving, was dis- 
covered, and from a drug in the market 
it became an object of energetic com- 





petition. “Carbonado” resembles in ap- 
ee certain meteoric stones of a 

lackish-brown hue and crystalline tex- 
ture. It is composed of the same material 
as diamond, and is in fact supposed to be 
diamond which has somehow got spoiled 
in the making. It is found in masses of 
from one to two pounds weight, and only 
in the neighborhood of Bahia, for the 
lumps of “carbon ” occasionally met with 
in south Africa are deficient in hardness, 
and thus seem to have been arrested at a 
still earlier stage of their progress towards 
mineral perfection. ‘ Bort,” which is an- 
other deficient member of the diamond 
family, but is nevertheless also highly 
prized in the arts, consists in an aggrega- 
tion of tiny crystals, mixed, like the black 
diamonds of Borneo, with a certain pro- 
portion of amorphous carbon. We see in 
it a failure or a freak of nature; and just 
as the ring of asteroids in the solar sys- 
tem is supposed to represent a single 
majestic planet, so the forces thus scat- 
tered in separate centres of crystalliza- 
tion would, presumably, under normal 
conditions, have united to form one radi- 
ant jewel. 

The manufacturers of diamonds may 
then have a prosperous career before 
them, although their successes cause no 
revolution in the jewel market. There 
seems no present probability of every 
laboratory proving a Golconda, and even 
our remotest posterity will hardly see 
“mountains” or “seas” of light turned 
out by the dozen. The vagaries of fash- 
ion, far more than the operations of chem- 
ists, threaten the supreme position of the 
queen of gems. Little more than three 
hundred years ago, the value of the ruby, 


in whose core of burning rays 
A thousand crimson sunsets are distilled, 


was eightfold, and that of the emerald 
fourfold, that of their radiant sister, and 
the “whirligig of time” may once more 
revenge them for their present eclipse. 
But while taste is fickle, nature is immu- 
table; and her productions maintain their 
ualities unchanged, although we see 
them with different eyes. Even should 
the diamond cease to be esteemed the 
most beautiful of natural substances, it 
will nevertheless continue to be the most 
impenetrable, and discarded from the 
tiara of the princess and the necklace of 
the ball-room belle, it will maintain its 
place in the workshop of the engineer 
and the atelier of the gem-engraver. 
AGNES M. CLERKE,. 
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ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


THE month of December was well ad- 
vanced before Eve’s letter had reached 
Reuben May. It came to him one morn- 
ing when, notwithstanding the fog which 
reigned round, Reuben had arisen in more 
than usually good spirits, able to laugh at 
his neighbors for railing against weather 
which he declared was good weather and 
seasonable. 

The moment the postman entered the 
shop his heart gave a great bound — for 
who but Eve would write to him? — and 
no sooner had his eyes fallen on the hand- 
writing than his whole being rejoiced, for 
surely nothing but good news could be 
heralded by such glad feelings. With a 
resolute self-denial, of which on most oc- 
casions Reuben was somewhat proud, he 
refused himself the immediate gratifica- 
tion of his desires, and with a hasty 
glance laid the letter on one side while he 
entered into a needlessly long discussion 
with the postman, gossiped with a cus- 
tomer — for whose satisfaction he volun- 
teered a minute inspection of a watch 
which might have very reasonably been 
put off until the morrow—and finally 
(there being nothing else by which the 
long-coveted pleasure could be further 
delayed) he took up the letter and care- 
fully turned it first this side and then that 
before breaking the seal and unfolding the 

aper. 

What would it say? That she was 
coming back — coming home? But when? 
how soon? In a month? in a week? 
now at once? In one flash of vision 
Reuben saw the furniture polished and 
comfortably arranged, the room smart- 
ened up and looking its best with a blaz- 
ing fire and a singing kettle, and a cosy 
meal ready laid for two people ; and then 
all they would have to say to one another 
— on his part much to hear and little to 
tell, for his life had jogged on at a very 
commonplace trot, his business. neither 
better nor worse, but still, with the aid of 
the little sam his more than rigid econo- 
my had enabled him to save, they might 
make a fair start, free from all debt and 
able to pay their way. 

These thoughts only occupied the time 
which Reuben took to undo the compli- 
cated folds by which, before the days of 
envelopes, correspondents endeavored to 
baffle the curiosity of those who sought to 
know more than was intended for them. 
But what is this? for Reuben’s eyes had 





been so greedy to suck up the words that 
he had not given his mind time to grasp 
their meaning: “ Not coming back ! never 
—any more!” “I like the place, the 
people, and, above all, my relations, so 
very much that I should never be happy 
now away from them.” 

He repeated the words over again and 
again before he seemed to have the least 
comprehension of what they meant: then, 
in a stupor of dull despondency, he read 
on to the end, and learned that all his 
hopes were over, that his life was a blank, 
and that the thing he had dreaded so 
much as to cheat himself into the belief 
that it could never happen had come to 
pass. And yet he was still Reuben May, 
and lived and breathed, and hadn’t much 
concern beyond the thought of how he 
should best send the things she had left 
to Polperro—the place she never intend- 
ed to leave, the place she now could never 
be happy away from. 

Later on, a hundred wild schemes and 
mad desires wrestled and fought, trying 
to combat with his judgment and put to 
flight his sense of resolution; but now, 
as in the first moment of death, with the 
vain hope of realizing his loss, the mourn- 
er sits gazing at the inanimate form be- 
fore him, so Reuben, holding the letter in 
his hands, returned again and again to 
the words which had dealt death to his 
hopes and told him that the love he lived 
for no longerlived for him. For Eve had 
been very emphatic in enforcing this 
resolve, and had so strongly worded her 
decision that, try as he would, Reuben 
could find no chink by which a ray of 
hope might gain admittance : all was dark 
with the gloom of despair, and this not- 
withstanding that Adam had not been 
mentioned, and Reuben had no more cer- 
tain knowledge of a rival to guide him 
than the jaundiced workings of a jealous 
heart. Many events had concurred to 
bring about this blamable reticence. In 
the first place, the letter which Eve had 
commenced as a mere fulfilment of her 
promise had grown through a host of 
changing moods; for as time went on 
many a sweet and bitter found its way to 
that stream whose course did never yet 
run smooth ; and could the pages. before 
him have presented one tithe of these 
varied emotions, Reuben’s sober nature 
would have rejoiced in the certainty that 
such an excess of sensitiveness needed 
but time and opportunity to wear itself 
out. 


It was nearly two months now since it 
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had been known all through the place that 
Adam Pascal was keeping company with 
his cousin Eve, and the Polperro folk, 
one and all, agreed that no good could 
surely come of a courtship carried on 
after such a contrary fashion; for the two 
were never for twenty-four hours in the 
same mind, and the game of love seemed 
to resolve itself into a war of extremes 
wherein anger, devoticn, suspicion, and 
jealousy raged by turns and afforded 
equal occasions of scandal and surprise. 
To add to their original difficulties, the 
lovers had now to contend against the 
circumstances of time and place, for dur- 
ing the winter, from most of the men 
being on shore and without occupation, 
conviviality and merriment were rife 
among them, and from Bell-ringing Night, 
which ushered in Gunpowder Plot, until 
Valentine’s Day was passed, revels, dan- 
ces or amusements of any kind which 
brought people together were welcomed 
and well attended. With the not unnat- 
ural desire to get away from her own 
thoughts, and to avoid as much as was 
possible the opportunity of being a look- 
er-on at happiness in which she had no 
personal share, Joan greedily availed her- 
self of every invitation which was given 
or could be got at, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, Eve, young, fresh, and a novice, 
became toa certain degree infected with 
the anxiety to participate in most of these 
amusements. Adam made no objection, 
and, though he did not join them with 
much spirit and alacrity, he neither by 
word nor deed threw any obstacle in their 
way to lessen their anticipation or spoil 
their pleasure, while Jerrem, head, chief, 
and master of ceremonies, found in these 
occasions ample opportunity for trying 
Adam’s jealousy and tickling Eve’s vanity. 

Nettled by the indifference which, from 
her open cordiality, Jerrem soon saw Eve 
felt towards him, he taxed every art of 
pleasing to its utmost, with the determi- 
nation of not being baffled in his attempts 
to supplant Adam, who in Jerrem’s eyes 
was a man upon whom Fortune had lav- 
ished her choicest favors. Born in Polper- 
ro, Zebedee’s son, heir to the “ Lottery,” 
captain of her now in all but name, what 
had Adam to desire? while he, Jerrem, 
belonged to no one, could claim no one, 
had no name and could not say where he 
came from. Down in the depths of a 
heart in which nothing that was good or 
bad ever lingered long Jerrem let this 
fester rankle, until often, when he seemed 
most gay and reckless, some thoughtless 
word or idle joke would set it smarting. 





The one compensation he looked upon as 
given to him above Adam was the power 
of attraction, by which he could supplant 
him with others and rob him of their 
affection ; so that, though he was no more 
charmed by Eve’s rare beauty than he 
was won by her coy modesty, no sooner 
did he see that Adam’s affection was 
turned toward her than he coveted her 
love and desired to boast of it as being 
his own. With this object in view, he 
began by enlisting Eve’s sympathies with 
his forlorn position, inferring a certain 
similarity in their orphaned condition 
which might well lead her to bestow upon 
him her especial interest and regard ; and 
so well was this part played that before 
long Eve found herself learning uncon- 
sciously to regard Adam as severe and 
unyielding toward Jerrem, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be too easily influenced. 
Seeing her strong in her own rectitude and 
no less convinced of the truth of Jerrem’s 
well-intentioned resolutions, Adam felt it 
next to impossible to poison Eve’s ears 
with tales and scandals of which her inno- 
cent life led her to have no suspicion: 
therefore, though the sight of their slight- 
est intercourse rankled within him, he was 
forced to keep silent, knowing as he did 
that if he so much as pointed an arrow 
every head was wagged at him, and if he 
dared to let it fly home every tongue was 
ready to cry shame on his treachery. 

So the winter wore away, and as each 
day lengthened Adam found it more dif- 
ficult to master his suspicions, to contend 
with his surroundings, and to control the 
love which had taken complete hold and 
mastery of all his senses. With untiring 
anxiety he continued to dodge every 
movement of Jerrem and Eve —all those 
about him noting it, laughing over it, and, 
while they thwarted and tricked him, 
making merry at his expense, until Jer- 
rem, growing bolder under such auspi- 
cious countenance, no longer hesitated to 
throw a very decided air of love-making 
into his hitherto innocent and friendly 
intercourse. 

Shocked and pained by Jerrem’s altered 
tone, Eve sought refuge in Joan’s broader 
experience by begging that she would 
counsel her as to the best way of putting 
a stop to this ungenerous conduct. 

“ Awh, my dear,” cried Joan, “unless 
you’m wantin’ to see murder in the house 
you mustn’t braithe no word of it. 
’Tw’ud be worse than death to Jerrem 
if’t should iver come to Adam’s ears : why, 
he’d have his life if he swung gallows- 
high for takin’ of it. So, like a good maid, 
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keep it from un now, ’cos they’m all on 
the eve o’ startin’, and by the time they 
comes home agen Jerrem ’ull have forgot 
all about ’ee.” 

Eve hesitated: “I told him if ever he 
spoke like that to me again I’d tell 
Adam.” 

“Iss, but you won’t do it, though,” re- 
turned Joan, “’cos there ain’t no manin’ 
in what he says, you knaw. ’Tis only 
what he’s told up to scores and hundreds 
o’ other maidens afore, the rapskallion- 
rogued raskil! And that Adam knaws, 
and’s had it in his mind from fust along 
what game he was after. Us two knaws 
un for what he is, my dear — wan best 
loved where he’s least trusted.” 

“It’s so different to the men I’ve ever 
had to do with,” said Eve. 

“ [’ss, but you never knawed but wan 
afore you comed here, did ’ee?” 

“T only knew one man well,” returned 
Eve. 

“ Awh, then, you must bide a bit ’fore 
you can fathom their deepness,” replied 
Joan; “and while you’m waitin’ I wouldn’t 
advise ’ee to take it for granted that the 
world’s made up 0’ Reuben Mays — nor 
Adam Pascals neither: ” and she ran to 
the door to welcome a cousin for whose 
approach she had been waiting, while 
Eve, worried and perplexed, let her 
thoughts revert to the old friend who 
seemed to have quite forgotten her; for 
Reuben had sent no answer to Eve’s let- 
ter, and thus had afforded no oppor- 
tunity for the further announcement she 
had intended making. His silence, inter- 
preted by her into indifference, had hurt 
her more than she liked owning, even to 
herself; and the confession of their 
mutual promise, which she had intended 
making to Adam, was still withheld, be- 
cause her vanity forbade her to speak of 
a man whose affection she had undoubt- 
edly overrated. 

Already there had been some talk of 
the furniture being sent for, and with this 
in view the next time she saw Sammy 
Tucker she asked him if he had been to 
Fowey lately, and if he had seen anything 
of Captain Triggs. 

Sammy, as was his wont, blushed up 
to the eyes before he stammered out 
something about having met “un just for 
a minit comin’ down by Place, ’cos he’d 
bin up there to fetch sommit he was goin’ 
to car’y to London for Squire Trefry ; but 
that was a brave bit agone, so, p’r’aps,” 
added Sammy, “he’s back by now, ’cos 
they wos a-startin’ away that evenin’.” 

ve made no other remark, and Sammy 





turned away, not sorry to escape further 
interrogation, for it had so happened that 
the opportunity alluded to had been 
turned by Sammy to the best advantage, 
and he had contrived in the space of ten 
minutes to put Captain Triggs in posses- 
sion of the whole facts of Adam and Eve’s 
courtship, adding that “folks said ’twas 
a burnin’ shame o’ he to marry she, and 
Joan Hocken fo’ced to stand by and look 
on; and her’s” (indicating by his thumb 
it was his stepmother he meant) “ha’ 
tooked on tar’ible bad, and bin as moody- 
hearted as could be ever since.” 

Captain Triggs nodded his head in 
sympathy, and then went on his way with 
the intuitive conviction that this bit of 
news, which he intended repeating to 
“thickee chap in London,” would not be 
received with welcome. ‘ However,” he 
reflected, “’tis allays best to knaw the 
warst, so I shall tell un the fust time I 
meets un, which is safe to be afore long, 
’cos o’ the ole gentleman,” meaning there- 
by an ancient silver watch through whose 
medium Captain Triggs and Reuben had 
struck up an intimacy. How Reuben 
blessed that watch and delighted in those 
ancient works which would. not go, and 
so afforded him an opportunity for at least 
one visit ! 

Each time the “ Mary Jane” came to 
London, Reuben was made acquainted 
with the fact, and the following evening 
found him in the little cabin poring over 
the intricacies of his antique friend, whose 
former capabilities, when in the posses- 
sion of his father, Captain Triggs was 
never weary of recounting. 

Standing behind Reuben, Triggs would 
nod and chuckle at each fresh difficulty 
that presented itself, delighting in the 
proud certainty that after all the London 
chap “’ud find the old gentleman had 
proved wan too many for he;” and when 
Reuben, desirous of further information, 
would prepare his way for the next visit 
by declaring he must have another try 
at him, Triggs, radiant but magnanimous, 
would answer, “ Iss, iss, lad, do’ee come 
agen ; for ’tis aisy to see with half a eye 
that ’tain’t wan look, nor two neither, 
that ’ull circumnavigate the insides o’ 
that ole chap if ’taint to his liken to be set 
agoin’.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

IT was some weeks after the receipt of 
Eve’s letter that Reuben, having paid 
several fruitless visits to Kay’s Wharf, 
walked down one afternoon to find the 
“ Mary Jane” in and Captain Triggs on 
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board. The work of the short winter’s 
day was all but over, and Reuben accept- 
ed an invitation to bide where he was and 
have a bit of a yarn. 

*‘You’ve bin bad, haven’t ee?” Captain 
Triggs said with friendly anxiety as, 
seated in the little cabin, their faces were 
brought on a level of near inspection. 

“© Me — bad?” replied Reuben. ‘“ No. 
Why, what made you think of that?” 

m Cos you’m lookin’ so gashly about the 
ills.’ 

=< Oh, I was always a hatchet-faced fel- 
low,” said Reuben, wondering as he 
spoke whether his lack of personal ap- 
pearance had in any way damaged his 
cause with Eve, for poor Reuben was in 
that state when thoughts, actions, words 
have but one centre round which they all 
seem unavoidably to revolve. 

“But you’m wuss than ever now. I 
reckon,” continued Captain Triggs, “’tis 
through addlin’ your head over them 
clocks and watches too close, eh?” 

“Well, perhaps so,” said Reuben. “I 
often think that if I could I should like to 
be more in the open air.” 

“Come for a voyage with me, then,” 
said Triggs heartily. “I'll take ’ee, and 
give ’ee a shake-down free, and yer mate 
and drink for the aitin’s Come, you can’t 
have fairer than that said, now, can ’ee?” 

A wild thought rushed into Reuben’s 
mind. Should he go with him, see Eve 
once more, and try whether it was possi- 
ble to move her to some other decision ? 
“You're very kind, I’m sure,” he began, 
“and I feel very much obliged for such an 
offer ; but ——” 

“ There! ’tis nothin’ to be obliged for,” 
interrupted Triggs, thinking it was Reu- 
ben’s modesty made him hesitate. “ We’m 
a hand short, so anywise there’s a berth 
empty; and as for the vittals, they ~~ 
cooks asight more than us can get the 
rids of. So I’m only offerin’’ee what us 
can’t ate ourselves.” 

“JT think you mean what you're say- 
ing,” said Reuben — “at least,” he added, 
smiling, “I hope you do, for ’pon my 
word I feel as if I should like very munch 
to go.” 

“Iss, sure. Come along, then. Us 
sha’n’t start afore next week, and you’ll 
be to Bristol and back ’fore they’ve had 
time to miss ’ee here.” 

“Bristol? ’”’ ejaculated Reuben. “I 
thought you were going to Cornwall 
again.” 

“ Not to wance, I ain’t, but wouldn’t ’ee 
rather go to Bristol? ’Tis a brave place, 
you know. For my part, I’d so soon see 


Bristol as London: ’tis pretty much o’ the 
same lookout here as there.” But while 
Captain Triggs had been saying these 
words his thoughts had made a sudden 
leap towards the truth, and, finding Reu- 
ben not ready with a remark, he contin- 
ued: “’Tain’t on no account of the young 
female you comed aboard here with that’s 
makin’ ’ee think o’ Cornwall, is it?” 

“Yes, itis,’ said Reuben bluntly. “I 
want to see her. I’ve had a letter from 
her, and it needs a little talkin’ over.” 

“ Awh! then I ’spects there’s no need 
for me to tell ’ee that her’s took up with 
Adam Pascal. You knaws it already ?” 

Reuben felt as if a pike had been driven 
into his heart, but his self-command stood 
him in good stead, and he said quite 
steadily, ‘Do you happen to know him 
or anything about him?” 

“ Awh, iss: I knaws ’en fast enuf,” 
said Triggs, who felt by intuition that 
Reuben’s desire was to know no good of 
him, “and a precious stomachy chap he 
is. Lord! I pities the maid who'll be his 
missis: whether gentle or simple, her’s 
got her work cut out afore her.” 

“In what way? How do ye mean?” 

“Why, he’s got the temper o’ the old 
un to stand up agen, and wherever he 
shows his face he must be head and chief 
and must lay down the law, and you must 
hearken to act by it or else look out for 
squalls.” 

Reuben drew his breath more freely. 
“ And what is he?” he asked. 

“ Wa-all, I reckon he’s her cousin, you 
knaw,” answered Triggs, misinterpreting 
the question, “’cos he’s ole Zebedee’s 
awnly son, and the ole chap’s got houses 
and lands and I dunno what all. But 
there! I wouldn’t change with ‘em; for 
you knaw what they be, all alike—a 
drunkin’, fightin’, cussin’ lot. Lor’s! I 
cudn’t stand it, I cudn’t, to be drunk 
from mornin’ to night and from night to 
mornin’.” 

“And is he one of this sort?” ex- 
claimed Reuben in horror. “Why, are 
her relations like that ?” 

“ They’m all tarred with the wan brush, 
I reckon,” replied Triggs. “If not, they 
cudn’t keep things goin’ as they do: ’tis 
the drink car’ies ’em through with it. 
Why, I knaws by the little I’ve a done 
that ways myself how ’tis. Git a good 
skinful o’ grog in ’ee, and wan man feels 
he’s five, and, so long as it lasts, he’s got 
the sperrit and ‘ull do the work o’ five 
too: then when ’tis beginnin’ to drop a 
bit, in with more liquor, and so go on till 
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“ And how long do they keep it up?” 
said Reuben. 

“ Wa-all, that’s more than I can answer 
for. Let me see,” said Triggs, reflective- 
ly. “There was ole Zeke Spry: he was 
up eighty-seben, and he used to say he’d 
never, that he knowed by and could help, 
bin to bed not to say sober since he’d 
comed to years 0’ discretion. But in that 
ways he was only wan o’ many; and after 
he was dead ’t happened just as ’t ole 
chap had said it wud, for he used to say, 
‘When I’m tooked folks ’ull get up a talk 
that ole Zeke Spry killed hisself with 
drink; but don’t you listen to it,’ he says, 
*’cos tain’t nothin’ o’ the sort: he died 
for want o’ breath—that’s what killed 
he;’ and I reckon he was about right, 
else there wudn’t be nobody left to die in 
Polperro.” 

“Polperro?” said Reuben: 
where your ship goes to?” 

“No, not ezactly: I goes to Fowey, 
but they bain’t over a step or so apart — 
a matter o’ six miles, say.” 

There was a pause, which Captain 
Triggs broke by saying, “Iss, I thought 
whether it wudn’t surprise ’ee to hear 
*bout it bein?’ Adam Pascal. They’m 
none of ’em overmuch took with it, I 
reckon, for they allays counted on ’im 
havin’ Joan Hocken: her’s another cous- 
in, and another nice handful, by all that’s 
told up.” 

Reuben’s spirit groaned within him. 
“ Oh, if I’d only known of this before!” 
he said. “I’d have kept her by force 


“that’s 


‘from going, or if she would have gone I’d 


have gone with her. She was brought up 
so differently!” he continued, addressing 
Triggs. “A more respectable woman 
never lived than her mother was.” 

“ Awh! so the Pascals all be; there’s 

none of ’em but what’s respectable and 
well-to-do. What I’ve bin tellin’ of ’ee is 
their ways, you knaw: ’tain’t nothing agen 
7em.”’ 
“It’s quite decided me to go down and 
see her, though,” said Reuben. “I feel 
it’s what her mother would have me do: 
she in a way asked me to act a brother’s 
part to her when she was dying, for she 
didn’t dream about her having anything 
to do with these relations whom she’s got 
among now.” 

“Wa-all, ’twas a thousand pities you 
let her go, then,” said Triggs; “and 
though I’m not wantin’ to hinder ’ee — 
for you’m so welcome to a passage down 
to Fowey as you be round to Bristol — 
still, don’t it strike ’ee that if her wudn’t 





likely to budge from there for your axin’ 
now?” 

“TI can but try, though,” said Reuben, 
“and if you let me go when you're go- 
ing ——’ 

“Say no more, and the thing’s settled,” 
replied Triggs, decisively. “TI shall come 
back to London with a return cargo, 
which ’ull have to be delivered: another 
wan ’ull be tooked in, and, that aboard, 
off us goes.” 

“Then the bargain’s made,” said Reu- 
ben, holding out his hand; “and when- 
ever you're ready to start you'll find'me 
ready to go.” 

Captain Triggs gave the hand a hearty 
shake in token of his willingness to per- 
form his share of the compact; and the 
matter being so far settled, Reuben made 
his necessary preparations, and with all 
the patience he could summon to his aid 
endeavored to wait with calmness the date 
of departure. 

While Reuben was waiting in London, 
activity had begun to stir again in Pol- 
perro. The season of pleasure was over: 
the men had grown weary of idleness and 
merry-making, and most of them now 
anxiously awaited the fresh trip on which 
they were about to start. The first run 
after March was always an important one, 
and the leaders of the various crews had 
been at some trouble to arrange this point 
to the general satisfaction. 

Adam’s temper had been sorely tried 
during these discussions, but never had 
he so well governed it nor kept his sharp 
speech under such good control; the rea- 
son being that at length he had found an- 
other outlet for his wounded sensibility. 

With the knowledge that the heart he 
most cared for applauded and sympathized 
with his hopes and his failures, Adam 
could be silent and be calm. To Jerrem 
alone the cause of this alteration was ap- 
parent, and with all the lynx-eyed sharp- 
ness of vexed and wounded vanity he tried 
to thwart and irritate Adam by sneering 
remarks and covert suggestions that all 
must now give way to him: it was noth- 
ing but “follow my leader” and do and 
say what he chose — words which were as 
pitch upon tow to natures so readily in- 
flamed, so headstrong against government 
and impatient of everything which savored 
of control. And the further misfortune 
of this was that Adam, though detecting 
Jerrem’s influence in all this opposition, 
was unable to speak of it to Eve. It was 
the single point relating to the whole mat- 
ter on which the two kept silent, each 
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name as a firebrand which might per- 
chance destroy the wonderful harmony 
which for the last week or so had reigned 
between them, and which to both was so 
sweet that neither had the courage to 
endanger or destroy it. 

At length the day of departure had 
come, and as each hour brought the inev- 
jtable separation closer Eve’s heart began 
to discover itself more openly, and she no 
longer disguised or hid from those around 
that her love, her hopes, her fears were 
centred upon Adam. 

In vain did Jerrem try, by the most 
despairing looks and despondent sighs, 
to attract her attention and entice her to 
an interview. Away from Adam’s side — 
or, Adam absent, from Joan’s company 
— Eve would not stir, until Jerrem, driven 
into downright ill-humor, was forced to 
take refuge in sullen silence. 

It had been decided that the “ Lottery ” 
was to start in the evening, and the day 
had been a busy one, but toward the end 
of the afternoon Adam managed to spare 
a little time, which was to be devoted to 
Eve and to saying the farewell which in 
reality was then to take place between 
them. 

In order to ensure a certain amount of 
privacy, it had been arranged that Eve 
should go to an opening some half-way 
up Talland Lane and there await Adam’s 
approach, which he would make by scram- 
bling up from under the cliff and so across 
to where she could see and come to meet 
him. 

Accordingly, as soon as five o’clock had 
struck, Eve, who had been fidgeting about 
for some time, got up and said, “ Joan, if 
Jerrem comes in you won’t tell where I’ve 
gone, will you?” 

“Well, seein’ I don’t knaw the where- 
abouts of it myself, I should be puzzled,” 
said Joan. 

“Tm goin’ up Talland Lane to meet 
Adam,” faltered Eve; “and as it’s to say 
good-bye, I — we — don’t want anybody 
else, you see.” 

The tremulous tone of the last few 
words made Joan turn round, and, look- 
ing at Eve, she saw that the gathered 
tears were ready to fall from her eyes. 
Joan had felt a desire to be sharp in 
speech, but the sight of Eve's face melted 
her anger at once, and with a sudden 
change of manner she said, “ Why, bless 
the maid! what’s there to cry about? 
You’m a nice one, I just say, to be a sail- 
or’s wife! Lor’s! don’t let ’em see that 
you frets to see their backs, or they'll be 





somebodys and we can’t live without ’em. 
They'll come back soon enough, and a 
sight too soon for a good many here, I 
can tell ’ee.” 

Eve shook her head. “ But will they 
come back?” she said despairingly. “I 
feel something different to what I ever 
felt before —a presentiment of evil, as if 
something would happen. What could 
happen to them, Joan?” 

“Lord bless ’ee! don’t ax un what 
could happen to ’em. Why, a hunderd 
things: they could be wracked and 
drowned, or catched and killed, or tooked 
and hung.” Then, bursting into a laugh 
at Eve’s face of horror, she exclaimed, 
“‘ Pack o’ stuff, nonsense! Don’t’ee take 
heed o’ no fancies nor rubbish o’ that sort. 
They'll come back safe enuf, as they’ve 
allays done afore. Nothin’s ever hap- 
pened to ’em yet: what should make it 
now? T’ world ain’t a-comin’ to an end 
’cos you’m come down fra’ London town. 
There, get along with ’ee, do!” and she 
pushed her gently toward the door, add- 
ing, with a sigh, “’Twould be a poor tale 
if Adam was never to come back now, 
and it the first time he ever left behind 
un anything he cared to see agen.” 

Eve soon reached her point of obser- 
vation, and under shelter of the hedge she 
stood looking with anxious eyes in the 
direction from which Adam was to come. 
It had been a clear, bright day, and the 
air blew fresh and cool; the sky (except 
to windward, where a few white, fleecy 
masses lay scattered about) was cloudless ; 
the sea was of a deep indigo blue, flecked 
with ridges of foam, which unfurled and 
spread along each wave, crested its tip 
and rode triumphant to the shore. In- 
side the peak, over the harbor, the gulls 
were congregated, some fluttering over 
the water, some riding on its surface, 
some flying in circles over the heights, 
now green and soft with the thick, fresh 
grass of spring. Down the spine of the 
cliff the tangle of brier-wood and bram- 
bles, though not leafless, still showed 
brown, and the long trails which were 
lifted: and bowed down as the sudden 
gusts of wind swept over them, looked 
bare and wintry. 

Eve gave an involuntary shiver, and 
her eyes, so quick to drink in each varied 
aspect of the sea, now seemed to try and 
shut out its beauty from before her. 

What should she do if the wind blew 
and the waves rose as she had seen them 
do of late, rejoicing in the sight, with 
Adam by her side? But with him away, 
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in her; and to drive away the thoughts 
which came crowding into her mind she 
left her shelter, and, hurrying along the 
little path, crossed the cress grown brook, 
and was soon halfway up the craggy 
ascent, when Adam, who had reached the 
top from the other side, called out, 
“ Halloa! I didn’t think to find you 
here. We'd best walk back a bit, or else 
we shall be just in the eye of the wind, 
and it’s coming on rather fresh.” 

“You won’t go if it blows, Adam?” 
and Eve’s face betrayed her anxiety. 

“Oh, my dear one,” he said kindly, 
“you mustn’t think of the wind’s having 
anything to do with me. Besides, it’s all 
in our favor, you know: it'll rock us to 
sleep all the sooner.” 

Eve tried to smile back as she looked 
up at him, but it was a very feeble attempt. 
“JT don’t want to feel frightened,” she 
said, “ but I can’t help it.” 

“ Can’t help what?” 

“Why, thinking that something may 
happen.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” he said: “there’s 
nothing going to happen. It’s because 
= care for me you think like that. 

hy, look at me: ain’t I the same? Be- 
fore this I never felt anything but glad to 
be off and get away; but this time” — 
and he drew a long sigh, as if to get rid 
of the oppression — “I seem to carry 
about a lump of lead inside me, and the 
nearer it comes to saying good-bye the 
heavier it grows.” 

This sympathy seemed to afford Eve 
some consolation, and when she spoke 
again it was to ask in a more cheerful 
tone how long their probable absence 
would be, where they were going, what 
time they would take in getting here; to 
all of which Adam answered with unnec- 
essary exactness, for both of them felt 
they were talking for talking’s sake, of 
things about which they knew all they 
could know already. Yet how was it pos- 
sible, in the light of open day, when at 
any moment they might be joined by a 
third person, to speak of that which lay 
‘leep down in their hearts, waiting only 
for a word, a caress, a tender look, to 
give it voice? 

Adam had had a dozen cautious en- 
treaties, injunctions to give to Eve: he 
had been counting through every minute 
of the day the time to this hour, and now 
it had come and he seemed to have noth- 
ing to say —could think of nothing ex- 
cept how long he could possibly give to 
remaining. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed after more 





than an hour had slipped away — time 
wasted in irrelevant questions and an- 
swers, with long pauses between, when 
neither could think of anything to say, 
and each wondered why the other did not 
speak — “ By Jove, Eve! I must be off: 
I didn’t think the time had gone so quick. 
We mustn’t start at the furthest later 
than eight, and if I ain’t there to look 
after them nobody ’II think it worth while 
to be ready.” 

They were back under shelter of the 
hedge again now, and Adam (who pos- 
sessed the singular quality of not caring 
to do his love-making in public) ventured 
to put his arm round Eve’s waist and 
draw her toward him. “ You'll never let 
me go again,” he said, “without bein’ 
able to leave you my wife, Eve, will you? 
’Tis that, I b’lieve, is pressing on me. I 
wish now more than ever that you hadn’t 
persisted in saying no all this long 
winter.” 

“T won’t say no next time,” she said, 
while the hitherto restrained tears began 
to fall thick and fast. 

Adam’s delight was not spoken in 
words, and for the time he forgot all 
about the possibility of being overlooked : 
“ Then, when I come back I sha’n’t be 
kept waiting any longer?” 

“No.” 

“ And we shall be married at once?” 

“Yes.” 

Adam strained her again to his heart. 
“Then, come what may,” he said, “I 
sha’n't fear it. So long as I’ve got you, 
Eve, I don’t care what happens. It’s no 
good,” he said after another pause. 
‘The time’s up, and I must be off. Cheer 
up, my girl, cheer up! Look up at me, 
Eve, that’s a sweetheart! Now, one kiss 
more, and after that we must go on to the 
gate and then good-bye indeed.” 

But, the gate reached and the good-bye 
said, Eve still lingered. “Oh, Adam!” 
she cried, “ stop — wait for one instant.” 

And Adam, well pleased to be detained, 
turned toward her once more. 

“Good-bye, Adam: God watch over 
you!” 

“ Amen, my girl,amen! May he watch 
over both of us, for before him we are 
one now, Eve: we’ve taken each other, as 
the book has it, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health.” 

“Till death do you part,” said the se- 
pulchral tones of a voice behind the 
hedge ; and with a laugh at the start he had 
given them Jerrem passed by the gate and 
went on his way. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SEVERAL weeks had now passed by 
since the bustle of departure was over, 
and, though no direct intelligence had 
come from the absentees, a rumor had 
somehow spread abroad that the expected 
run of goods was to be one of the largest 
ever made in Polperro. 

The probability of this fact had been 
known to the leaders of the expedition 
before they started, and had afforded 
Adam another opportunity for impressing 
upon them the great necessity for in- 
creased caution. 

Grown suspicious at the supineness 
which generally pervaded the revenue de- 
partment, the government had decided 
upon a complete revolution, and during 
the winter months the entire force of the 
coast had been everywhere superseded 
and in many places increased. Both at 
Looe and Fowey the cutters had new offi- 
cers and crews, and the men, inflamed 
with the zeal of newcomers, were most 
ardent to make a capture and so prove 
themselves worthy of the post assigned 
to them. 

While all his comrades had affected to 
laugh at these movements, Adam had 
viewed them with anxiety — had scen the 
graveness of their import and the disas- 
ters likely to arise from them; and at 
length his arguments had so far prevailed 
that a little better regulation was made 
for the working of signals and ensuring 
that they should be given and attended to 
if required. In case of danger the rule 
was to burn a fire on different heights of 
the cliff, and small huts were even erected 
for that purpose; but the lighting of 
these fires was often delayed until the last 
moment: what had become everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business, and se- 
cure that, in any case, the cruisers were 
no more willing to fight than the smug- 
glers were wanting to be fought, haz- 
ards were often incurred which with men 
whose silence could not be bought (for 
up to that time every crew had had its 
go-between) would most certainly have 
proved fatal. 

Upon the present force no influence 
could as yet be got to bear, and, to prove 
the temper of their dispositions, no sooner 
was it known to them that three of the 
most daring of the Polperro vessels were 
absent than they set to watching the 
place with such untiring vigilance that it 
needed all the sharpness of those left 
behind to follow their movements and 
arrange the signals so that they might 


warn their friends without exciting undue 
suspicions among their enemies. 

Night after night, in one place or an- 
other, the sheltered flicker of the flame 
shone forth as a warning that any attempt 
to land would prove dangerous, until, word 
being suddenly brought that the cruiser 
had gone off to Polruan, out went the 
fire, and, an answering light showing that 
at least one of the vessels was on the 
watch, when the morning dawned the 
“Stamp and Go” was in and her cargo 
safe under water. The “Lottery,” she 
said, had contrived to decoy the revenue- 
men away, hoping that by that means the 
two smaller vessels might stand a chance 
of running in, but from fheir having to 
part company and keep well away from 
each other, the “Stamp and Go,” though 
certain the “ Cleopatra ” was not far off, 
had lost sight of her. 

The day passed away, the evening light 
had all but faded, when to the watchers 
the “ Cleopatra,” with crowded sail and 
aided by a south-west wind, was seen try- 
ing to make the harbor, close followed by 
the cruiser. The news flew over the 
place like lightning, and but a few min- 
utes seemed to have passed before all 
Polperro swarmed the cliffs, each trying 
to secure a vantage-point by putting forth 
some strong claim of interest in those on 
board. With trembling hearts and anx- 
ious gaze the lookers-on watched each 
movement of the two vessels, a dead 
silence prevailing among them so long as 
they both followed in the same course, but 
the instant a clever tack was made by 
which the pursuers were baffled, up rose 
the shout of many voices, and cries were 
heard and prayers uttered that the dark- 
ness would come quickly on and afford 
their friends a safe entrance. 

Except to such men as steered the 
“Cleopatra,” to enter Polperro harbor 
amid darkness and wind was a task be- 
yond their skill; and, knowing this, and 
seeing by her adversary’s tactics the near 
possibility of defeat, the cruiser had re- 
sort to her guns, trying to cut away the 
“ Cleopatra's” gear, and by that means 
compel her to heave to. But, though 
partly disabled, the stout little vessel bore 
onward, and night’s friendly clouds com- 
ing to her aid, the discomfited cruiser had 
to withdraw within hearing of the trium- 
phant shouts which welcomed her rival’s 
safety. 

With the exception of the “ Lottery” 
all was now safe, but no fears were en- 
tertained on her account, because, from 





her superior size and her well-known fast- 
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sailing qualities, the risks which had en- 
dangered the other two vessels would in 
no way affect her. She had merely to 
cruise outside and await, with all the pa- 
tience her crew could command, a fitting 
opportunity for slipping in, escaping the 
revenue-men, and turning on them a fresh 
downpour of taunts and ridicule. 

In proof of this, several of the neigh- 
boring fishing-boats had from time to 
time seen and spoken to the “ Lottery ; ”’ 
and with a view to render those at home 
perfectly at ease every now and again 
one of these trusty messengers would 
arrive with a few words which would be 
speedily circulated among those most in- 
terested. The fact of her absence, and 


‘the knowledge that at any time the at- 


tempt to land might be made, naturally 
kept every one on the strain; and directly 
night set in both Joan and Eve trembled 
at each movement and started at every 
sound. 

One night, as, in case of surprise, they 


were setting all things in order, a sud-| to 


den shuffling made Joan fly to the door. 
“Why, Jonathan,” she exclaimed, admit- 
ting the man whom Eve had never seen 
since the evening after her arrival, 
“what’s up? What brings you here, 
eh?” 

“ T’ve comed with summat for you,” he 
said, casting a suspicious look at Eve. 

“Well, out with it, then,” said Joan, 
quickly adding, as she jerked her head 
in that direction, “us don’t have no se- 
crets from she.” 

* Awh, doan’t ’ee?” returned Jonathan, 
in a voice which sounded the reverse of 
complimentary. “ Waz-all, then, there’s 
what ’tis;” and he held toward her a 
piece of paper folded up like a letter. 

“Who's it from? where did ’ee get 
un?” asked Joan, while Eve exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Joan, see is it from them !” 

“1 can’t stay no longer,” said Jonathan, 
preparing to retreat. 

“ But you must stay till we’ve made out 
what this here is,” said Joan. 

Jonathan shook his head. ‘“’Tain’t 
nothin’ to do with what I’m about,” he 
answered, determined not to be detained, 
“and I’ve got to run all the faster ’cos 
I’ve comed round this way to bring it. 
But Jerrem gived it to me,” he whispered, 
“and Adam ain’t to be tould nothin’ of 
it;’? and he added a few more words 
which made Joan release her hold of him 
and seem as anxious to see him gone as 
he was to go. 

The first part of the whisper had 
reached Eve’s ears, and the hope which 





had leaped into her heart had been forced 
back by the disappointment that Jerrem, 
not Adam, had sent the letter. Still, it 
might contain some news of their return, 
and she turned to Joan with a look of 
impatient inquiry. 

“T wonder whatever ’tis about?” said 
Joan, claiming the right of ownership so 
far as the unfolding the missive went. 
“Some random talk or ’nother, I'll be 
bound,” she added, with a keener knowl- 
edge of her correspondent than Eve pos- 
sessed. “I'll warrant he’s a nice handful 
aboard there ’mongst ’em all, with nothin’ 
to do but drinkin’ and dice-throwin’ from 
mornin’ to night. Awh, laws!” she said, 
with a sigh of discontent as the written 
page lay open before her, “what's the 
good o” sendin’ a passel o’ writin’ like 
that tome? ’T might so well be double 
Dutch for aught I can make out o’ any o’ 
it. There! take and read it, do ’ee, Eve, 
and let’s hear what he says —a good deal 
more ’bout you than me, I’ll lay a wager 

” 


“Then I don’t know why he should,” 
said Eve. ; 

“No, nor I neither,” laughed Joan; 
“but, there! I ain’t jealous o’ he, for, as 
I’m Jerrem’s cut-and-come-agen, his mak- 
in’ up to other maidens only leaves un 
more relish for comin’ back to the dish 
he can stick by.” 

Eve’s eyes had by this time run over the 
carelessly-written, sprawling page of the 
letter, and her face flushed up crimson as 
she said, “I really do wish Jerrem would 
give over all this silly nonsense. He has 
no business to write in this way to me.” 

“To you?” exclaimed Joan, snatching 
back the letter to look at the outside. 
“ Why, that ain’t to you;” and she laid 
her finger on the direction. ‘ Come now, 
*tis true I bain’t much of a scholard, but 
I’m blessed if I can’t swear to my awn 
name when I sees un.” 

“ That’s only the outside,” said Eve: 
“all the rest is to me —nothing but a 
parcel of silly questions, asking me how 
he has offended me, and why I don’t treat 
him as I used to; as if he didn’t know 
that he has nobody but himself to blame 
for the difference!” 

“ And ain’t there nothin’ else? Don’t 
he send no word to me?” asked Joan 
ruefully. 

Eve, who was only too glad that poor 
Joan’s ignorance prevented her reading 
the exaggerated rhodomontade of peni- 
tence and despair with which the paper 
was filled, ignored the first question. 
“ He says,” she said, turning to read from 
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the page, “‘As you won’t give me the 
opportunity of speaking to you, promise 
me that when we meet, which will be to- 
morrow night——’ Oh, Joan, can that 
be true? do you think he means really 
to-morrow?” then, running her eyes 
farther on, she continued: “ Perhaps he 
does, for —listen, Joan —‘ You mustn’t 
split on me to Adam, who’s cock-a-hoop 
about giving you all a surprise, and there’d 
be the devil to pay if he found out I’d 
blown the gaff.’” 

“ Now, ain’t that Jerrem all over?” ex- 
claimed Joan angrily, anything but pleased 
at the neglect she had suffered — “just 
flyin’ in the face o’ everything Adam 
wants done. He knaws how things has 
got abroad afore, nobody could tell how, 
and yet, ’cos he’s axed, he can’t keep a 
quiet tongue in his head.” 

“T tell you what we’ll do,” said Eve — 
“not take a bit of notice of the letter, 
Joan, and just act as if we’d never had it: 
shall we?” 

“Well, I reckon ’twould be the best 
way, for I shouldn’t wonder but they be 
comin’,” she added, while Eve, anxious 
to be rid of the letter, hastily flung it into 
the fire and stood watching it blaze up and 
die ut. “ Jonathan gave a hint 0’ some- 
thin’,” continued Joan, “ though he never 
named no time, which, if he was trusted 
with, he knaws better than to tell of.” 

“‘] wonder they do trust him, though,” 
said Eve, “seeing he’s rather silly.” 

“ Awh! most 0’ his sé//y is to serve his 
own turn. Why, to see un elsewheres 
you’d say he’d stored up his wits to Pol- 
perro, and left ’em here till he gets back 
agen; and that’s how ’tis he ferrets out 
the things he does, ’cos nobody minds un 
nor pays no heed to un; and if he does 
by chance come creepin’ up or stand 
anigh, ‘’Tis only poor foolish Jonathan,’ 
they says.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE sun which came streaming in 
through the windows next morning seemed 
the herald of coming joy. Eve was the 
first to be awakened, and she soon aroused 
Joan. “It won’t make no difference to 
them because the day’s fine,’ she asked: 
“will it, Joan?” 

“Not a bit: they don’t care a dump 
what the day is, so long as the night’s 
only dark enough; and there'll be no 
show 0’ moon this week.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Eve, breaking 
out into a snatch of an old song which 
had caught her fancy. 

“ Awh, my dear, don’t ’ee begin to sing, 





not till breakfast is over,” exclaimed Joan. 
«Sing afore you bite, cry afore night.’” 

“ with joy perhaps,” laughed Eve; 
still, he Sentiaad her melody and hastened 
her speed to get quickly dressed and her 
breakfast over. That done with, the 
house had to be fresh put in order, while 
Joan applied herself to the making of 
various pies and pastries. “For, you 
see,” she said, “if they won’t all of ’em be 
just ready for a jollification this time, and 
no mistake !” 

“And I’m sure they deserve to have 
one,” said Eve, whose ideas of merry- 
making were on a much broader scale 
now than formerly. It was true she still 
always avoided the sight of a drunken 
man and ran away from a fight, but this 
was more because her feelings were out- 
raged at these sights than because her 
sense of right and wrong was any longer 
shocked at the vices which led to them. 

“Tl tell ’ee what I think I’ll do,” said 
Joan as, her culinary tasks over, she felt 
at liberty to indulge in some relaxation: 
“TIl just run in to Polly Taprail’s and 
two or three places near, and see if the 
wind’s blowed them any of this news.” 

“Yes, do,” said Eve, “and I shall go 
along by the Warren a little way and look 
at the sea, and that ——” 

“Lord save the maid!” laughed Joan: 
“whatever you finds in the say to look at 
I can’t tell I knaw ’tis there, but I 
niver wants to turn my eyes that way, 
*ceptin’ ’tis to look at somalia? *pon it.” 

“ Wait till you’ve been in a town like I 
have for some time,” said Eve. 

“Wait? Iss, I ’spects ’twill be wait 
*fore my turn comes to be in a town for 
long. Awh, but I should just like to go 
to London, though,” she added : “ wouldn’t 
I just come back ginteel !” and she walked 
out of the door with the imaginary strut 
such an importance would warrant her in 
assuming. Eve followed, and the two 
walked together down Lansallos Street, at 
the corner of which they parted — Joan to 
go to Mrs. Taprail’s, and Eve along b 
the Warren toward Talland, for, althoug 
she had not told her intention to Joan, 
she had made up her mind to walk on to 
where she could get sight of Talland Bay. 

She was just in that state of hope and 
fear when inaction becomes positive pain, 
and relief is only felt while in pursuit of 
an object which entails some degree of 
bodily movement. Joan had so laughed 
at her fears for the “ Lottery” that toa 
great extent her anxiety had subsided; 
and everybody else seemed so certain 
that with Adam’s caution and foresight 
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nothing could possibly happen to them, 
that to doubt their safety seemed to doubt 
his wisdom. 

During this last voyage Adam had had 
a considerable rise in the opinions of the 
Polperro folk: they would not admit it 
too openly, but in discussions between 
twos and threes it was acknowledged that 
** Adam had took the measure o’ they new 
revenoo-chaps from the fust, and said they 
was a cunnin’, desateful lot, and not to be 
dealt with no ways;” and Eve, knowing 
the opposition he had had to undergo, 
felt a just pride that they were forced into 
seeing that his fears had some ground 
and that his advice was worth following 
out. 

Once past the houses, she determined 
no longer to linger, but walk on as briskly 
as possible ; and this was the more advis- 
able because the day was a true April 
one: sharp showers of mingled hail and 
rain had succeeded the sun, which now 
again was shining out with dazzling bright- 
ness. 

The sea was green and rippled over 
with short, dancing waves, across which 
ran long, slanting shadows of a bright 
violet hue, reflected from the sun and 
sky; but by the time Eve reached a jut- 
ting stone which served as a landmark all 
this was vanishing, and, turning, she saw 
coming up a swift creeping shadow which 
drew behind it a misty veil that covered 
up both sea and sky and blotted them 
from view. 

“Oh my! here’s another hailstorm com- 
ing,” she said; and, drawing the hood of 
her cloak close over her face, she made 
all haste down the steep bit of irregular 
rock toward where she knew that, a little 
way off the path, a huge boulder would 
afford her shelter. 

Down came the rain, and with it such 
a gust of wind that, stumbling up the bit 
of cliff on which the stone stood, Eve 
was almost bent double. Hullo! Some- 
body was here already, and, shaking back 
her hood to see who her companion in 
distress might be, she uttered a sharp 
scream of horror, for the man who stood 
before her was no other than Reuben 
May. 

Then you're not glad to see me, Eve?” 
he said, for the movement Eve had invol- 
untarily made was to put out her hands 
as if to push him away. 

Eve tried to speak, but the sudden 
fright of his unexpected presence seemed 
to have dried up her throat and tongue 
and taken away all power of utterance. 

“Your old chum, Capen Triggs, asked 





me how I should like to take a bit of a 
trip with him, and I thought, as I hadn’t 
much to keep me, I’d take his offer; and, 
as he’s stopped at Plymouth for a day or 
so, I made up my mind to come so far as 
here and see for myself if some of what 
I’ve been told is true.” 

“Why, what have you been told?” 
said Eve, catching at anything which 
might spare her some of the unpleasant- 
ness of a first communication. 

“Well, for one thing, that you’re go- 
ing to be married to your cousin.” 

Eve’s color rose, and Reuben, think- 
ing it might be anger, said, “ Don’t make 
any mistake, Eve: I haven’t come to 
speak about myself. All that’s past and 
over, and God only knows why I ever 
got such folly into my head;” and Reu- 
ben thought himself perfectly sincere in 
making this statement, for he had talked 
himself into the belief that this journey 
was undertaken from the sole desire to 
| out his trust. “What I’ve come 
to do is to speak to you like a friend, 
and ask you to tell me what sort of peo- 
ple these are that you’re among, and how 
the man gets his living that you’re think- 
ing of being married to.” 

Eve hesitated : then she said, “‘ There 
is no need for me to answer you, Reu- 
ben, because I can see that somebody 
already has been talking about them to 
you — haven’t they?” 

“Yes, they have, but how do I know 
that what they’ve said is true?” 

“Oh, I dare say it’s true enough,” she 
said: “ people ain’t likely to tell you false 
about a thing nobody here feels ashamed 
to own to.” 

“Not ashamed of being drunkards, 
lawbreakers, thieves?” said Reuben 
sternly. 

“Reuben May,” exclaimed Eve, flam- 
ing up with indignation and entirely for- 
getting that but a little time before she 
had held an exactly similar opinion, “do 
you forget that you’re speaking of my 
own father's wleodectalions — people 
who’re called by the same name I am?” 

“No, I don’t forget it, Eve; and I 
don’t forget, neither, that if I didn’t think 
that down here you would soon become 
ruined, body and soul, I’d rather cut my 
tongue out than it should give utterance 
to a word that could cause you pain. 
You speak of your father, but think of 
your mother, Eve —think if she could 
rise up before you could you ask her 
blessing on what you’re going to do?” 
Eve’s face quivered with emotion, and 
Reuben, seizing his advantage, contin- 
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ued: “Perhaps you think I’m saying 
this because I’m wanting you for my- 
self, but, as God will judge us, ’tisn’t 
that that’s making me speak, Eve; ” and 
he held out his hand toward her. “ You’ve 
known me for many a long year now — 
my heart’s been laid more love to you 
than to any living creature: do you be- 
lieve what I’m saying to you?” 

“Yes, Reuben, I do,” she answered 
firmly, though the tears, no longer re- 
strained, came — from her eyes; 
“and you must also believe what I say 
to you — that my cousin is a man as hon- 
est and upright as yourself, that he 
wouldn’t defraud any one of the value 
of a pin’s point, nor take a thing that he 
didn’t think himself he’d got a proper 
right to.” 

“Good God, Eve! is it possible that 
you can speak like this of one who gets 
his living by smuggling?” and a spasm 
of positive agony passed over Reuben’s 
face as he tried to realize the change of 
thought and feeling which could induce 
a calm defence of such iniquity. ‘ What's 
the difference whether a man robs me or 
he robs the king? Isn’t he stealing just 
the same?” 

“ No, certainly not,” said Eve, quickly. 
“T can’t explain it all to you, but I 
know this —that what they bring over 
they buy and pay for, and certainly, 
therefore, have some right to.” 

“Have aright to?” repeated Reuben. 
“Well, that’s good! Somen have aright 
to smuggle, have they? and smuggling 
isn’t stealing? Come! I should just like 
this cousin of yours to give me half an 
hour of his company to argue out that 
matter in.” 

“My cousin isn’t at home,” said Eve, 
filled with a sudden horror of what might 
be expected from an argument between 
two such tempers as Reuben and Adam 
possessed. “And if you’ve only come 
here to argue, whether ’tis with me or 
with them, Reuben, ’tis a waste of time 
that’ll do no good to you nor any of 
us.” 

Reuben did not speak. He stood and 
for a few moments looked fixedly at her: 
then he turned away and hid his face in 
his hands. The sudden change from 
anger to sorrow came upon Eve unex- 
pectedly: anything like a display of 
emotion was so foreign to Reuben that 
she could not help being affected by it, 
and after a minute’s struggle with her- 
self she laid her hand on his arm, say- 
ing gently, “ Reuben, don’t let me think 
you’ve come all this long way only to 


quarrel and say bitter things to me: let 
me believe ’tis as you said — because you 
weren’t satisfied, and felt, for mother’s 
sake, you wanted to be a friend to me 
still. I feel now as if I ought to have 
told you when I wrote that I was going 
to marry my cousin Adam, but I didn’t do 
it because I thought you’d write to me, 
and then ’twould be easier to speak; and 
when you didn’t take no notice I thought 
you meant to let me go altogether, and I 
can’t tell you how hurt I felt. I couldn’t 
help saying to myself over and over again 
(though I was so angry with you I didn’t 
know what to do), ‘1 shall never have 
another such friend as Reuben — never.’ ” 

Eve’s words had their effect, and when 
Reuben turned his pale face to her again 
his whole mood was softened. ‘’Tis to 
be the same friend I always was that I’ve 
come, Eve,” he said; “only you know 
me, and how I can never keep from 
blurting out all at once things that I 
ought to bring round bit by bit, so that 
they might do good and not give of- 
fence.” 

“You haven’t offended me yet,” she 
said — “at least,” she added, smiling in 
her old way at him, “not beyond what 
I can look over; and so faras I can and it 
will ease your mind, Reuben, I'll try to 
tell you all you care to know about uncle 
and —the rest of them. I’m sure if you 
knew them you’d like them: you couldn’t 
help it—more particularly Joan and 
Adam, if you once saw those two.” 

“ And why can’t I see them, Eve? It 
wouldn’t seem so very strange, being 
your friend —for that’s all I claim to be 
— going there to see you, would it?” 

“No, I don’t know that it would; 
only,” and here she hesitated, “ whatever 
you saw that you didn’t like, Reuben, 
you’d only speak to me about. You 
wouldn't begin arguing with them, would 

you?” 
’ Reuben shook his head. Then with 
a sudden impulse, he said, “And have 
you really given all your love to this 
man, Eve?” 

“Yes,” she said, not averting her eyes, 
although her face was covered with a 
quick blush. 

“ And whatever comes you mean to be 
his wife ?” 

“T don’t mean to be anybody else’s 
wife,” she said. 

“ And he —he cares for you?” 

“If he didn’t, be sure I should have 
never cared for him.” 

Reuben sighed. “ Well,” he said, “ I'll 





go and see him. I'll have a talk with 
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him, and try to find out what sort of 
stuff he’s made of. If I could go away 
certain that things ain’t as bad as I feared 
to find them, I should take back a lighter 
heart with me. You say he isn’t home 
now. Is heat sea, then?” 

“ No, not at sea; he’s close by.” 

“Then you expect him back soon?” 

“Yes: we expect him back to-night.” 

“To-night? Then I think I’ll change 
my plan. I meant to go back to Plymouth 
and see what Triggs is about to do, for 
I’m going round to London with him 
when he goes; but if you’re expecting 

four cousin so soon, why shouldn’t I stop 
ere till I’ve seen him?” 

“Oh, but he mightn’t come,” said Eve, 
who in any case had no wish that Reuben 
should appear until she had paved the 
way for his reception, and above all things 
desired his absence on this particular oc- 
casion. 

“Well, I must take my chance of that 
—unless,” he added, catching sight of 
her face, “there’s any reason against my 
stopping?” 

Eve colored. ‘ Well,” she said, “ per- 
haps they mightn’t care, as they don’t 
know you, about your being here. You 
see,” she added by way of excuse, “they 
have been away a long while now.” 

“ Been to France, I s’pose?” said Reu- 
ben in a tone which conveyed his sus- 
picions. 

“No,” replied Eve, determined not to 
seem ashamed of their occupation: “I 
think they’ve been to Guernsey.” 

“Oh, well, all the same, so far as what 
they went to fetch. Then they’re going 
to ¢ry and Jand their cargo, I s’pose?” 

“ 1 don’t know what they may be going 
to ¢ry and do ” —and Eve endeavored to 
imitate the sneer with which Reuben had 
emphasized the word — “ but I know that 
trying with them means doing. There’s 
nobody about here,” she added, with a 
borrowed spice of Joan’s manner, “ would 
care to put themselves in the way of try- 
ing to hinder the ‘ Lottery.’” 

“*Tis strange, thea, that they shouldn’t 
choose to come in open daylight, rather 
than be sneaking in under cover of a dark 
night,” said Reuben aggravatingly. 

“ As it happens,” retorted Eve, with an 
assumption of superior nautical knowl- 
edge, “the dark night suits them best, by 
reason that at high tide they can come in 
close to Down End. Oh, you needn’t 
try to think you can hurt me by your 
sneers at them,” she said, inwardly smart- 
ing under the contempt she knew Reuben 
felt. “I feel hurt at your wanting to say 





such things, but not at all at what you 
say. Zhat can’t touch me.” 

“No, so I see,” said Reuben hope- 
lessly. Then, after a minute’s pause, he 
burst out with a passionate, “Oh, Eve, I 
feel as if I could take and jump into the 
sea with you, so as I might feel you'd be 
safe from the life I’m certain you're goin’ 
to be dragged down to. You may think 
fair now of this man, because he’s only 
showed you his fair side; but they who 
know him know him for what he is— 
bloodthirsty, violent, a drunkard, never 
sober, with his neck in a noose and the 
gallows swinging over his head. What 
hold will you have over one who fears 
neither God nor devil? Yes, but I will 
speak. You shall listen to the truth from 
me,” for she had tried to interrupt him. 
“It isn’t too late, and ’tis but fit that you 
know what others say of him.” 

Eve’s anger had risen until she seemed 
turned into a fury, and her voice, usually 
low and full, now sounded hard and sharp 
as she cried, “If they said a hundred 
times worse of him I would still marry 
him; and if he stood on the gallows, that 
you say swings over his head, I’d stand 

y his side and say I was his wife.” 

“God pity you!” groaned Reuben. 

“] want no pity,” she said, “and so 
you can tell those who would throw it 
away on me. Say to them that you 
sought me out to cast taunts at me, but it 
was of no use, for what you thought I 
should be ashamed of I gloried in, and 
could look you and all the world in the 
face’ — and she seemed to grow taller as 
she spoke —“ and say I felt proud to be a 
smuggler’s wife ;” and, turning, she made 
a movement as if to go. 

But Reuben took astep so as to impede 
her. “Is this to be our parting?” he 
said. “Can you throw away the only 
friend you’ve got left?” 

“T don’t call you a friend,” she said. 

“You'll know me for being so one day, 
though, and bitterly rue you didn’t pay 
more heed to my words.” 

“ Never!” she said proudly. “ I’d trust 
Adam with my life: he’s true as steel. 
Now,” she added, stepping on one side, “I 
have no more time to stay: I must go 
back ; so let me pass.” 

Mechanically Reuben moved. Stung 
by her words, irritated by a sense of 
failure, tilled with the sharpest jealousy 
against his rival, he saw no other course 
open to him than to let her go her way 
and to go his. “Good-bye, then, Eve,” 
he said, in a dry, cold voice. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, 
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“TJ don’t think, after what’s passed, you 
need expect to see me again,” he ven- 
tured, with the secret hope that she would 
pause and say something that might lead 
to a fresh discussion. 

“JT had no notion that you'd still have 
a thought of coming. I should look upon 
a visit from you as very out of place.” 

“ Oh, well, be sure I sha’n’t force my- 
self where I’m not wanted.” 

“Then you'll be wise to stay away, for 
you'll never be wanted where I am.” 

And without another glance in his 
direction she walked away, while Reuben 
stood and watched her out of sight. 
“ That’s ended,” he said, setting his lips 
firmly together and hardening the expres- 
sion of his naturally grave face. ‘“ That 
mad game’s finished, and finished so that 
I think I’ve done with sweethearting for 
as long as I live. Well, thank God! a 
man may get on very fairly though the 
woman that he made a fool of himself for 
flings back his love and turns him over for 
somebody else.” Then, as if some un- 
seen hand had dealt him a sudden thrust, 
he cried out, “ Why did I ever see her? 
Why was I made to care forher? Haven’t 
I known the folly of it all along, and 
fought and strove from the first to get the 
better of myself? and here she comes 
down and sees a fellow whose eye is 
tickled by her looks, and he gets in a 
week what I’ve been begging and praying 
for years for; and they tell you that 
God’s ways are just and that he rewards 
the good and punishes the evil!” and 
Reuben’s face worked with suppressed 
emotion, for in spirit he stood before his 
Creator and upbraided him with “Lo! 
these many years have I served thee, 
neither transgressed I at my time thy 
commandments; and yet this doused, 
this evil-liver, this law-breaker, is given 
that for which in my soul I have thirsted!” 
and the devils of envy and revenge ran 
by his side rejoicing, while fate flew be- 
fore and lured him on to where oppor- 
tunity stood and welcomed his approach. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SHEEPFOLDS. 


I am in the unfortunate position of 
being the fourth son of an impecunious 
peer. My eldest brother went into the 
Guards, my second into the Church, my 
third into the Navy, and I into —the City. 
I might, if it were not for the scrupulous 
regard for truth which characterizes me, 





have said, into business; but although 
my avocations take me a good deal into 
the City, I don’t do much business there, 
in the strict sense of the term. My wants 
are small, and I manage, thanks to the 
handle to my name, and an unusual allow- 
ance of mother wit, to pick up about a 
thousand a year out of the financial street- 
sweepings. It is not necessary for me to 
describe exactly how I do this — partly 
because I don’t want to reveal my meth- 
ods to other young men in my own needy 
circumstances, and partly because I ama 
victim to horrible doubts as to whether 
those methods are strictly right and hon- 
orable. The fact is, that my second 
brother and I mistook our vocations in 
life. I have been tortured from infancy 
with an extremely sensitive conscience — 
an article of the greatest possible value 
in the Church, but decidedly in the way in 
the City. My brother, the Honorable and 
Reverend Sydney Lyesant, who is known 
amongst us familiarly as “the Hon. and 
Rev.,” was born, if I may so express it, 
with a slight obliquity of moral vision, 
which would have been of the greatest 
service to him in the City, but which, to 
a certain extent, tends to impair his use- 
fulness as a parish priest. I do not fora 
moment wish to insinuate that he is not 
an excellent, hard-working, and devoted 
ecclesiastic ; on the contrary, he is a slave 
to his parishioners, and most punctilious 
in the performance of his duties; but 
there is a casuistry about his way of put- 
ting things,—and I may even say of 
doing things, — calculated to inspire dis- 
trust, and which lays him open to attacks 
from the Low Church rector of the neigh- 
boring parish, of which the latter is not 
slow to avail himself —the more espe- 
cially as my brother is a Ritualist. 

There are only two or three others be- 
sides my brother who know my methods. 
I determined to consult him in regard to 
them, because I felt if 1 could obtain his 
sanction to them as a priest, I should be 
easier in my mind. Moreover, as he 
considered it his duty to confess a large 
proportion of his flock, especially the 
feminine section of it, 1 hoped that the 
peculiar turn of his mind, combined with 
his habit of dealing with difficult cases of 
conscience, might induce him to take a 
favorable view of my proceedings. I 
therefore carefully engined my methods 
to him, and propounded my difficulties. 
To my astonishment, he said that they 
did not involve a question of morals at 
all, but points of law, and that the right 
person for me to apply to was not a 
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clergyman, but a solicitor. Now I had 
already done this; for when my methods 
first occurred to me, I was afraid, if dis- 
covered, they might render me liable to 
legal penalties. I therefore, to make 
sure, took counsel’s opinion. Some of 
the points were so delicate that my legal 
adviser took three days to consider, and 
then gave it as his opinion that there was 
no law in existence by which I could be 
touched. I then asked him whether, al- 
though my methods might be legally safe, 
he considered them morally right. He 
said he was paid to give his opinion on 
questions of law, and not on questions of 
morals, —and with that politely bowed 
me out. It was under these circumstan- 
ces that I applied to the Hon. and Rev.; 
and on my explaining the result of my 
interview with my lawyer, he said that 
the questions of morals and of law were 
so inextricably involved that he could not 
possibly give an opinion without being 
familiar, not merely with the legal bear- 
ings of the case, but with the custom 
which prevailed in the City, as much 
would depend upon the moral standard 
which was recognized by City men. He 
said that morals in matters of finance 
were relative, differing in different coun- 
tries, and that it was impossible to fix an 
arbitrary standard to be applicable in all 
cases. In France, for instance, it was 
considered dishonorable for the son of a 
deceased bankrupt not to strain every 
nerve to pay off his father’s creditors; 
but this obligation was not deemed so 
binding in England, though it was occa- 
sionally done — the difference being that 
in one country it was thought highly meri- 
torious to do it, and in the other extremely 
discreditable not to do it. In the same 
way, the moral standard of New York in 

uestions relating to finance was totally 
different from that of London; and a 
transaction which was considered legiti- 
mate and fair in one of those great com- 
mercial marts might be reprobated as 
sharp practice in the other. To make a 
long story short, I got no satisfaction out 
of either the lawyer or the divine, so I 
thought of consulting one or two eminent 
bankers. The first I applied to was much 
interested in my methods, and thought 
them perfectly legitimate; indeed I have 
since suspected that he may possibly avail 
himself of some of the hints he obtained 
from me. The second, on the other hand, 
appeared rather shocked, described them 
as being more ingenious than moral, and 
advised me to ay them up; and here I 
may incidentally remark that the first 





banker I consulted was a modern finan- 
cier, and a director of a limited liability 
concern, while the second was the leading 
partner of an old-established private firm. 
I merely mention this by the way, as indi- 
cating that there seems to be a difference 
between the modern standard in these 
matters and that of a generation or two 
ago. I was somewhat reluctant to adopt 
the old-fashioned standard, as I should 
be incontinently rendered a beggar if I 
did; so I tried another test. I thought 
over all my acquaintances, and wondered 
how many of them, if they knew my meth- 
ods, would consider them legitimate, and 
how many would, on principle, abstain 
from employing them. As nearly as I 
could calculate, I found, on carefully esti- 
mating the characters of the men, that 
about eighty per cent. would employ them 
if they knew them, and about twenty per 
cent. would abstain from doing so on 
principle. Of course I could not be sure 
of the exact proportions; but I felt per- 
fectly certain that if not twenty, still a 
large percentage, would disapprove of 
them, and that was enough to make me 
miserable. Why should this percentage 
have a different standard from their neigh- 
bors, and possibly be compelled to make 
great sacrifices of money, fame, or posi- 
tion, in order to maintain it? It was the 
eighty per cent., and not the twenty per 
cent., who formed public opinion on the 
matter. If they amassed fortunes b 
methods which the minority disapproved, 
the only result would be that the minority 
would be considered fools, and the mem- 
bers of the majority who succeeded would 
be respected just in proportion to the 
amount of fortune which they had 
amassed. It is only whena man becomes 
rich by methods which the majority dis- 
approves, that he runs any risk of for- 
feiting their respect; and even then, if he 
has a pretty wife, and knows how to en- 
tertain, he can live it down. 

These reflections made me very unhap- 
Py. I was perpetually haunted by the 
idea that I ought to be one of the minor- 
ity; and yet, after all, their sense of right 
and wrong might be unduly strained, or 
why did it differ from that of the major- 
ity? Meantime I continued to derive a 
comfortable little income from my meth- 
ods, pursued by a morbid fear that some 
day or other they would be discovered, 
and that then I should be considered lack- 
ing in principle by the minority, while the 
majority would adopt them, and the 
would cease to be valuable. Moreover, 
still retained a sort of inherited supersti- 
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tion in respect to the class to which I 
belonged. No doubt it was not a high or 
noble sentiment, because it tended to im- 
ply that one’s moral standard was to some 
extent conditioned on one’s rank in life. 
But when I thought of my great ances- 
tor, Sir Guy de Lyesant, whose spotless 
chivalry procured for him the proud de- 
vice of “ Honneur luisant,” or ‘‘ Honor 
bright,” while it was at the same time a 
challenge to those who bore the name, I 
trembled to think that possibly I was even 
now tarnishing it; and the reflection that 
I was not the first who had done so, was 
but poor consolation. 

It was a tradition in our family that the 
first Lyesant who ever told a lie was my 
great-grandfather; and this was attributed 
to the fact of his father having married 
the daughter of an alderman. Whether 
this be the case or not, there can be little 
doubt that a sensible moral deterioration 
has taken place during the last three gen- 
erations, and that the instinct of nodlesse 
oblige, which so eminently characterized 
the Lyesants of a former time, has now 
almost died out. By one of those heredi- 
tary freaks well known to natural philoso- 
phers, it seems to have been reproduced 
in me to its full extent; indeed there is 
even a strong physical resemblance be- 
tween my lineaments and those of the 
great Sir Guy, after whom I am called, 
and whose portrait hangs in Lyesant 
Castle. Often have I gazed on it, and 
wondered whether, if he was alive now 
and in my position, he would consider it 
consistent with his honor to operate on 
the Stock Exchange and employ my 
methods. 

From all which it would appear that I 
was craving for moral—indeed it would 
not be too much to say, for spiritual — 
counsel and advice in the difficult prob- 
lems which beset my path in life. I was 
led by them into a vein of philosophical 
reflection; and it is by way of an intro- 
duction to the results at which I have 
arrived that I have been induced to bring 
my own insignificant personality before 
the reader. He will now understand how 
my own expcriences have forced upon me 
the conclusion that a great moral vacuum 
exists in these modern days, which, as 
nature abhors a vacuum, needs to be 
filled: and if I venture to make a few 
suggestions which may seem bold, and 
even to some extent revolutionary, in 
their character, I wish the public to under- 
stand that I only timidly throw them out 
as hints; and that if once the principle be 
admitted, I should only be too happy to 


see modifications introduced which might 
improve my own crude ideas. It may be 
objected that I am treating a very grave 
and serious subject too lightly, and indeed 
with an apparent flippancy. To this I 
would reply that I am treating it in the 
most serious and effective manner at my 
command. I am not by nature a grave 
person. I make my livelihood in the city 
in an airy and superficial manner. My 
companions at the West End are frivo- 
lous and volatile. The clubs to which I 
belong are considered fast. But yet lam 
a human being with a soul and a con- 
science, and aspirations and doubts, and 
cravings and difficulties; and I don’t 
know where to go to get comfort, and 
consolation, and advice, and guidance, 
and solutions, and satisfaction. I have 
tried the Church, and I have tried the 
law, and I have tried men of business, 
and I am still justas much at sea as ever. 

Instead of objecting that I treat a seri- 
ous subject lightly, people who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their fellow-creat- 
ures should only be too thankful to see 
so flippant a person as I am, by my na- 
ture and surroundings, treat a serious 
subject at all. Let me assure them I 
don’t consider it by any means a joke. I 
am leading a life which is perfectly miser- 
able, grinning through a horse-collar all 
the time; and let me also tell them that 
there are scores of other men exactly in 
the same plight with myself. They don’t 
go about talking about it. Whatis the 
good of talking about it? They want to 
lead higher lives and better lives than 
they are leading, but they don’t see how. 
The fact is, modern civilization has de- 
veloped a quantity of new vices in all 
ranks, and classes, and occupations in 
life, for which no provision seems to have 
been made morally in theology. 

Mr. Ruskin many years ago wrote a 
pamphlet on “ The Construction of Sheep- 
folds.” Now what occurs to me is, that 
they want reconstruction; and with the 
greatest possible diffidence I would sug- 
gest how something might bedone. Peo- 
ple are very apt to say, when one com- 
plains of the inadequacy of old existing 
institutions to meet the requirements of 
the age, “It is all very well to find fault; 
only propose something better.” Now, 
with all humility, I am going to find fault, 
because I am personally a sufferer from 
the insufficiency of one of the most ven- 
erable of those institutions —an institu- 
tion, indeed, worthy of the highest respect 
— to meet the wants of my own case ; and 
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charge of not proposing something which, 
I think, will be an improvement. At the 
same time, if my suggestion does not 
seem practical, it may at any rate induce 
wiser heads than mine to consider seri- 
ously whether some means ought not to 
be devised to meet the spiritual necessi- 
ties which have sprung out of the ad- 
vanced state of civilization in which we 
live. Modern writers bear universal tes- 
timony to the fact that the country is 
undergoing a great moral revolution. 
Mr. Escott, in his remarkable and com- 
prehensive work on “ England: its Peo- 
ple, Polity, and Pursuits,” has given forci- 
ble expression to this fact when he says 
that “old lines of social demarcation 
have been obliterated, ancient landmarks 
of thought and belief removed, new stand- 
ards of expediency and right created. 
We have made for ourselves strange 
gods, and we live in a state of transition 
to a yet unknown order.” If it be true 
that new standards of expediency and 
right have been created, what I would 
ask is, What share has the Church taken 
in creating these new standards, and 
what is it doing to wean us from those 
strange gods which we have made for 
ourselves? Surely all this is an espe- 
cially ecclesiastical affair. It is time to 
ask whether the Church has moved on 
with the age; whether it has recognized 
the fact that the tremendous development 
of the power of money-making which has 
taken place during the last half-century, 
and the habits of luxury which have been 
engendered thereby, have given rise toa 
totally new set of social, commercial, and, 
I may even say, of political moral prob- 
lems, which the ethical teaching of a 
former generation fails altogether to grap- 
ple with. Indeed, from all I can learn, 
the ethical teaching of the last generation 
was not of any very great value any way. 
But as I did not live then, I don’t know 
much about it; perhaps if I had, 1 might 
even then have proposed my scheme of 
ecclesiastical reform. It is with the re- 
quirements of the present that we have 
to deal, and these I shall endeavor to 
point out. I have conversed on the sub- 
ject with my brother, the Hon. and Rev., 
and I asked him once why he did not find 
out the special vices of the members of 
his congregation, and denounce them 
from the pulpit. He declares they resent 
being preached at, and says that if you 
don’t want to disgust your flock you must 
keep to generalities ; that people are very 
sensitive on this point, and that neither 


after a sermon that the other members 
of the congregation think that certain of 
your remarks applied specially to them. 
They know they are “ miserable sinners,” 
and are not particularly ashamed of pub- 
licly saying so, provided they are all mis- 
erable together; but nobody likes to be 
considered an especially miserable sinner, 
nor to have his particular sin pointed out. 
Now this I can quite understand —in- 
deed I to a great extent sympathize in it. 
If, when I was down in the country, my 
brother was to preach a sermon against 
doubtful methods of making money in 
the City —which, by the way, he would 
be the last man to do—I should not like 
it at all, because the squire, and the attor- 
ney, and the doctor, and the rustics of 
the parish, would know that his observa- 
tions could be directed to nobody but me. 
Moreover, as my brother himself con- 
fessed — and most clergymen would prob- 
ably feel the same difficulty — his famil- 
iarity with the subject was not sufficient 
to enable him to treat it effectively. The 
same remarks apply to certain modern 
social and political developments which 
are rarely, if ever, dealt with from the 
pulpit, but which are producing a serious 
national demoralization. Now the only 
way, it seems to me, to obviate any ap- 
pearance of invidious preaching, and at 
the same time to insure a treatment of 
the subject adequate to its requirements, 
would be by a redistribution of the cures 
of souls, if I may so express myself; that 
is, instead of having the country only ter- ° 
ritorially divided for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, I would have it spiritually divided 
as well —in other words, divided accord- 
ing to the special moral requirements of 
large classes and groups of individuals, 
and adapted to their occupations and po- 
sitions in life. Why, for instance, should 
there not be a properly qualified ministry 
set apart to instruct the laity as to the 
economic relations which should subsist 
between man and man? What an admir- 
able thing it would be, for example, to 
institute a bishop of finance, with a dean 
and chapter, and a body of — estab- 
lished principally in London and at the 
large cuenta centres, under his juris- 
diction, whose business it should be spe- 
cially to preach sermons on_ financial 
morality, and to advise applicants on all 
matters of conscience connected with 
business! They might be subdivided into 
separate branches. Thus, there might be 
a special “ cure ” for the Stock Exchange. 
All the clergy connected with this depart- 
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laws, rules, and regulations affecting that 
body, and should be qualified to explain 
to their stock broking and jobbing con- 
regations how far it was morally incum- 
ent to comply with those laws, rules, and 
regulations, and in what particulars the 
should not take advantage of the facili- 
ties which they might offer for swindling. 
There can be no doubt that sermons 
might be preached on “rigging” and 
“cornering,” treating the subject in a 
masterly and comprehensive way, and on 
broad general principles, which would be 
most valuable. To judge from the highly 
honorable men who engage in these oper- 
ations, there is no doubt a great deal to 
be said in their favor, on moral grounds. 
But then, again, there can be no question 
that they sometimes give rise to opportu- 
nities of gain which are of extremely 
doubtful morality, and that a conscien- 
tious man frequently finds himself in a 
position of extreme difficulty. If,on such 
occasions, he could have recourse to his 
bishop, who was deeply versed in every 
mystery connected with “making a mar- 
ket,” and could at once tell you when it 
was right to be a “ bull ” — not financially 
but morally right I mean —and when it 
was wrong, what a comfort it would be! 
How interesting, too, to listen on the 
Sunday to his lordship’s eloquent dis- 
course on the great “ bear” movement of 
the week! Those large metropolitan 
churches which now present a lamentable 
array of empty benches would speedily 
fill under such an influence. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that there is not an ear- 
nest desire to have financial matters placed 
upon an honest and sound basis among 
City men. Sermons on “ rigging,” “ cor- 
nering,” and so forth, would draw im- 
mense congregations of men engaged in 
these operations, who would be only too 
thankful to the Church for boldly assum- 
ing the responsibility, which indeed be- 
longs to it, of telling them what is right 
and what is wrong in their methods of 
conducting business. I believe, if the 
experiment was tried, that the rogues 
would be found to be in a minority, and 
that thousands of men who are now looked 
upon as sharp practitioners would be 
grateful for a definite moral standard sanc- 
tioned by the Church, and which every- 
body would be compelled to adhere to, 
under the moral penalty, if he did not, 
of being considered a scoundrel. Again, 
while one branch of the financial diocese 
should occupy itself with the Stock Ex- 
change, another branch should be devoted 
to joint-stock companies, whose “cure” 


should be directors, and who would act 
as spiritual advisers to the board. Why, 
considering that there are chaplains in the 
army, and that every good-sized man-of- 
war has a chaplain, every large company 
should not have a chaplain as well, passes 
my comprehension, especially considering 
that every year several large corporations 
come to grief, evidently for the simple 
want of this most useful functionary. 
When a “ watering ” operation is proposed 
at the board, for instance, and five direc- 
tors are opposed upon moral grounds to 
the other five, who take a different moral 
view of the question, how much better it 
would be, instead of trusting it to the 
casting vote of the chairman, who may 
be devoid of all moral principle, to refer 
it for final decision to the chaplain! This 
would be making the Church practically 
influential in the economic questions of 
the hour; and considering how fre- 
quently unfortunate shareholders are vic- 
timized by the directors, there would not 
be the slightest difficulty about providing 
him with an ample salary. They would 
be only too glad to subscribe. The chap- 
lain, of course, should be thoroughly 
versed in the financial management of 
companies, and have the right, whenever 
he pleased, to examine the books of the 
company to which he was attached, be- 
sides being present at every meeting of 
the board. Had such a functionary been 
connected with the City of Glasgow Bank 
the other day, we should have been 
spared the horrible disclosure of hypoc- 
risy and dishonesty, and the widespread 
ruin which resulted from it. 

The extremely mixed composition of 
congregations now makes it necessary for 
the preacher to deal in generalities which 
shall apply to all classes, and he is thus 
precluded from special definitions. The 
duchess and the petty tradesman listen to 
the same discourse, but it is evident the 
nature of their temptations are very dif- 
ferent, and only the broadest moral 
axioms apply to both. For instance, 
what a useful sermon might be preached 
to a congregation consisting largely of 
grocers on the text, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not 
commit adulteration”! while one which 
should apply to a congregation of fash- 
ionable ladies would be somewhat differ- 
ent. There should certainly be a“ Trades’ 
Diocese,” probably several, where the 
bishops and clergy should specially in- 
struct themselves in the forms of fraud ; or 
even without going so far as to say fraud, 
let us call them the tricks of the trade, 





employed by dealers, wholesale and retail. 
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This would be a far better way of dealing 
with them than by co-operative stores — 
to each of which, by the way, a chaplain 
should be attached. 

The “ Dioceses of Fashion” would be 
of the most vital importance. Of these, 
one should be exclusively for men and 
the other for women. Every West End 
club should have a chaplain versed in 
questions of honor, to whom all quarrels 
and disputes should be referred. No 
women should be admitted to the churches 
of the young men of fashion, where the 
vices peculiar to them should be exposed 
and denounced in the most uncompromis- 
ing manner. I doubt whether they would 
attend in any large numbers in the ab- 
sence of the ladies, and probably one 
place of worship would be found sufficient 
to afford all the accommodation re- 
quired ; but it should at least be supplied 
for those who are anxious to improve 
their mode of life. It is not unlikely 
that experience might prove that most 
good could be done by the personal in- 
fluence of the clergy who devoted them- 
selves to this “cure.” And for this 
branch of the«ministry it would be desira- 
ble to select men as young as possible, 
and who had themselves been fast, and 
become reformed characters, as they 
would more easily enter into the trials 
and temptations of their flocks, and their 
former experiences would supply them 
with counsel and advice of a practical 
kind. It is evident that the greatest care 
should be taken in the selection of those 
to whom was intrusted the “cure” of 
the fashionable women of society. While 
an aristocratic connection would be de- 
sirable in the case of these clergy, a pro- 
found knowledge of the world and of 
human nature would be indispensable. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that they 
should all be married, and tolerably well 
on in years. They would often be 
called upon to deal with domestic and 
social problems of extreme delicacy, and 
their work would be so varied and arduous, 
that it would probably be found neces- 
sary to divide it into distinct branches. 
Thus there would be, first, the orthodox 
unmarried girls; second, the unorthodox 
and philosophical unmarried girls; third, 
the married women who were unhappily 
married; fourth, the married women who 
were no longer received in society ; fifth, 
the married women who ought not to be 
~~ longer received in society, but were 
still very popular in it; sixth, the married 
women who had become sceptical, and 
were teaching their little daughters the 





theory of evolution; seventh, dowagers 
and elderly fashionable women who were 
struggling to reform; eighth, the same 
class who were not strugging to reform. 
It is evident that to preach faithfully to 
all these classes of women in the presence 
of men would be quite out of the ques- 
tion. For instance, a very useful course 
of sermons might be preached upon what 
style of conversation with the other sex 
is proper and what is improper, what allu- 
sions may be made and what allusions 
avoided — with illustrations. This is very 
urgently needed, as considerable confu- 
sion of ideas seems to exist as to “how 
far you may go,” and what is risgué. 
This is a subject upon which the Church 
ought to lay down a very definite line. 
If a corresponding course was being 
preached by the young men’s chaplain in 
the same parish, it is not impossible that 
a very general improvement might be 
effected in the social tone generally. In- 
deed the closest relations should be main- 
tained between the fashionable clergy 
ministering to the two sexes, as the most 
delicate questions affecting their male 
and female flocks would be found to be 
inextricably interwoven, which it would 
require the most consummate spiritual 
diplomacy, if I may venture on such an 
expression, tounravel. It may be objected 
that this savors of the confessional, and 
of the undue interference of the priest- 
hood in private relations. No one is 
more opposed to that practice than I am; 
nor should I suggest that a clergyman 
should ever ask prying questions, or worm 
out confidences, or suggest sins by pru- 
rient cross-examination: but if, by his 
faithful preaching, he should awaken a 
dormant conscience in some member of 
his congregation, and he or she should 
apply to him for counsel and advice, then 
I think it desirable that he should be 
placed by the Church in the very best 
position to give it effectively, and to ren- 
der the applicant practical assistance. It 
is worse than useless to throw a poor 
woman in dire difficulty and distress a 
moral axiom which she knew already. 
Something more than that must be done 
to get her out of the scrape; and as it is 
most probable that she cannot apply to 
her husband for the purpose, she ought 
to feel that she has the friend in need in 
a priest, chiefly skilled in the solution 
of such problems, especially if he first 
aroused by his preaching remorse or aspi- 
rations. 

There will be no fear of the women not 
goiug to church to hear themselves 
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preached at, as in the case of the men. 
No matter how faithfully the preacher 
puts the points on the zs, they will flock 
to listen to him. They like it. The 
harder he hits the more they will go. 
They all have consciences, and it pro- 
duces a sort of pleasurable pain to ‘have 
them rudely shaken. An able disquisi- 
tion on dress would attract crowds. The 
preacher might discourse on /fourneurs, 
denounce the fashion of sans manches, 
and enter even into more minute details of 


underclothing, suggesting additions and’ 


so forth, with the best possible effect. 
He should make himself acquainted with 
their especial vanities, with the ruses to 
which they resort to attract men, with 
their envyings and jealousies, with the 
uses they make of one another as decoys, 
with the schemes of match-making 
mammas, with their methods of obtaining 
social distinction and securing admira- 
tion, and expose them mercilessly. The 
only trouble is, they would all end by 
adoring him; that is why it is essential 
that he should be old, and have a wife and 
large family. If my suggestion is adopted 
by Parliament, and the Church is reor- 
ganized upon my system, I shall give up 
the City, marry, and offer myself as a can- 
didate in this field of labor. I should be 
rather young, but I am certain I could do 
an awful amount of good; I have had so 
much experience. It quite grieves me to 
see things going from bad to worse, and 
no remedy being attempted. I really 
don’t know what society is coming to. 
From the position I occupy in it, and the 
opportunities I have for knowing things, 
I could make revelations that would as- 
tonish even the “social weeklies.” I am 
so sorry I can’t raise my literary style to 
the height of the occasion, and always 
write as if I was joking; but upon my 
word Iam not. I do implore the Churc 
to take this matter up. I feel sometimes, 
if somebody does not do something to try 
and make things better, I shall get des- 
perate, and go down to Mid-Lothian, and 
all about the country, and lecture and 
speechify on high moral grounds against 
everything and everybody. 

And this reminds me of a field of labor 
at present sorely neglected, and demand- 
ing immediate and judicious treatment. I 
need scarcely say that I allude to the field 
of politics, and especially to the Houses 
of Parliament. We have the highest au- 
thority for saying that within the last two 
or three years moral problems have been 
imported into the region of politics to an 
extent unknown in the history of the na- 





tion, and affecting its reputation and char- 
acter for respectability before the world 
at large. We have reason to be deeply 
grateful for the fact that we have at all 
events one eminent statesman who seems 
to have directed his attention exclusively 
to this aspect of the question; and it is 
highly gratifying to me to think that my 
scheme will necessarily have the support 
of his great authority. I have, moreover, 
the satisfaction of feeling that the junc- 
ture at which it is proposed is eminently 
opportune. The well-known and clearly- 


“expressed views of that statesman on the 


subject of disestablishment will naturally 
lead him to entertain any project which 
has for its object the reconstruction of 
sheepfolds ; or, in plainer language, a re- 
distribution of dioceses which shall be 
better adapted to the wants of the time. 
How the newly-organized institution is to 
be paid is a matter on which I confess I 
have bestowed no attention whatever. I 
felt from the beginning that it was beyond 
me; but I have no apprehension on this 
score, — only let the principle be adopted ; 
when the measures connected with dis- 
establishment are brought before the 
House by the greatest exponent of relig- 
ion and morality who has ever occupied a 
seat in it, I leave, with the utmost confi- 
dence, to. that great financier, the trifling 
detail of how the bishops and clergy are 
to be pecuniarily provided for. It will be 
seen from this that I am no lukewarm 
supporter of that eminent man, but have 
long since ranged myself in that band of 
thick-and-thin adherents, out-and-out ador- 
ers, and blind and uncompromising wor- 
shippers, with whom it is at once an 
intense personal satisfaction and a great 
moral duty to be connected. What I do 
regret is, that our exalted leader should 
not be in holy orders, and be available to 
be elected —if the appointments of bish- 
ops are to be made in that way — bishop 
of the Diocese of Politics. It is one for 
which, all will agree, he would be emi- 
nently qualified. At present his sphere 
of usefulness is limited, and the value of 
his moral dicta is impaired, from the fact 
that, being the leader of a political party, 
nobody attaches the slightest importance 
to them except the members of that party ; 
while his enemies, destitute of the rudi- 
mentary principles of morals, and ani- 
mated only by a desire to regain the office 
from which they have so righteously been 
ejected, are base enough to insinuate that 
his morality is mere cant, which he uses 
as dust to be thrown in the eyes of the 
ignorant and impulsive masses, and which 
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he has imported into the region of politics 
in order the more effectively to carry out 
the ambitious designs by which he is ani- 
mated. If, in an episcopal capacity, he 
was elevated above all party considera- 
tions, and therefore above the possibility 
of any such unworthy imputations, there 
would literally be no limit to his reforma- 
tory capabilities. Instead of being com- 
pelled to present to the world, as “one of 
the most intricate and perplexing of the 
moral problems that life continually pre- 
sents to us,” the inexplicable fact that 
“there are many men of great intelli- 
gence, of great ability, and of the highest 
public and private qualities,” who differ 
from him on the subject of national 
morality, he would be in a position to 
grapple satisfactorily with that problem, 
and with persuasive dignity to bring his 
sacerdotal influence privately to bear upon 
these intelligent and able men, in a man- 
ner which would prove irresistible, — 
until at last all conscientious voters, even 
including Jews, throughout the United 
Kingdom, would recognize the fact that 
in all questions of political morality he 
was the supreme authority, and that he 
alone was in a position to judge between 
right and wrong. By these means we 
might hope ultimately to arrive at a sort 
of theocratic system of government. 
Meantime I do not altogether abandon 
the hope that he may yet become a bishop 
of some kind. And this is the more to 
be desired, because, so long as he is an 
exceptionally moral layman, and at the 
same time an exceptionally good Church- 
man, there is something incongruous in 
his implication that all the Tory bishops 
in the House of Lords, who voted with 
the late unprincipled premier, are defi- 
cient in a delicate sense of morality. I 
can well imagine the torture of mind which 
must be occasioned by this problem; in 
fact, it is another strong argument in 
favor of disestablishment. As the ques- 
tions now before Parliament are no longer 
political but moral ones, it is an unseemly 
spectacle to see the Church in the Upper 
House divided against itself on what is 
morally right and what is morally wrong. 
It is evident that bishops should be re- 
moved from this sphere of contention 
altogether, and be authorities on morals, 
and not political partisans in regard to 
them. Doubtful points of political moral- 
ity should not be treated by the politicians 
themselves, but by a class specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, elevated above 





ers. Again, there can be no doubt that 
individual members of both Houses are 
often extremely puzzled on moral grounds 
to know how to vote —they are perpetu- 
ally being called upon to balance the 
claims of conscience against the claims 
of party. I would therefore largely add 
to the number of chaplains, and widely 
extend their functions. In the House of 
Commons, for example, they should not 
be limited to a prayer, which members 
avail themselves of, not for purposes of 
worship, but of securing a seat: for the 
impending debate. Political chaplains 
should be skilled in estimating the neces- 
sities of party warfare and the require- 
ments of conscience; and such men are 
especially needed in view of possible great 
party changes, for I regret to say that it 
seems not unlikely that a split may at no 
distant date take place in the Liberal 
party, and a section of it may, from what 
seems to me a distorted moral sense, 
decline to follow the eminent statesman 
to whom I have alluded. Here chaplains 
would be invaluable as guides and ad- 
visers, —for it may be considered certain 
that the great man will not put the ques- 
tion to his party as a question of politics 
or of expediency, but as a question of 
morals; and all those who decline to 
adopt his view, and who secede from the 
party, will of necessity be immoral. Now, 
although I have a strong opinion myself, 
having entirely abandoned the old tradi- 
tions of the Lyesants, and adopted the 
modern view of political as well as of 
commercial morality, I am not prepared 
to say what advice an impartial chaplain 
might give at such a crisis ; but it is clear 
that if he should happen not to think such 
secession immoral, it would be an im- 
mense comfort to the seceders to feel that 
they were supported in this great moral 
question by the authority of the Church. 
And so, again, in the matter of what are 
termed extra-parliamentary utterances, 
recent experience has proved that some 
restraint should be placed by the Church 
on the too free use of invective; on the 
reckless imputation of base, interested, or 
unpatriotic motives; on angry incrimina- 
tions; on garbled quotations; on the 
loose and inaccurate statement of fact; 
on misrepresentations, and incorrect — I 
may even go so far as to say false —as- 
sertions. It would probably be found 
advantageous, on the Sunday before a 
great public meeting for a political pur- 
pose was held in any large town during 


the influence of politics, and who could | the recess, for one of the clergy attached 
be most useful as counsellors and advis-| to the Diocese of Politics to preach a 
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sermon defining the legitimate limits of 
political discussion. It is needless to 
remark that during a general election 
the duties of this branch of the ministry 
would be extremely arduous. Their con- 
solation would be, that they would not be 
of long duration, and that a great deal of 
good might be done in a short time. The 
question of the morality of fagot-voters is 
one which would deserve their attention. 
They would need to be uncompromising 
in their denunciation of bribery and all 
unworthy methods of obtaining votes, and 
qutemely active and intelligent in their 
detection of all such methods. They 
would definitely settle the new problem, 
how far an elector is justified in pledging 
himself to one side and voting for the 
other. Services of a specially applicable 
character should be held in all the con- 
stituencies before, during, and after the 
elections. By these means there can be 
little doubt that a great deal of wrong- 
doing would be checked; and it is to be 
expected that a tone of purity and a moral 
elevation would thus be introduced into 
her politics, which would make England 
a pattern of constitutional propriety to 
the world at large. Brotherly love and 
gentleness would take the place of party 
strife and bitterness; and it might even 
be possible, if the Roman Catholic Church 
saw fit to co-operate in this beneficent 
idea, that some effect might ultimately be 
produced upon the Home-Rulers and Irish 
members generally. 

It has Sece impossible, in the narrow 
limits of a magazine article, to do more 
than broadly indicate the outline of this 
great scheme of reform. I must leave it 
to the intelligent and appreciative reader 
to fill up the details. Besides the primary 
divisions of finance, commerce — whole- 
sale and retail — fashion, and politics, to 
which I have adverted, there are other 
subdivisions which will readily suggest 
themselves. The press, and literature 
generally, for instance, stands in need of 
a moral infusion. There would be fewer 
libel cases if the social weeklies were 
supervised by chaplains, who should also 
explain from the pulpit the extent to which 
the details of domestic and family life 
might legitimately be accounted public 





be composed of clergy with gifts for spe- 
cialties ; and in addition to them, a body 
of consulting chaplains, to whom any one 
having a peculiar case of conscience not 
falling directly within the cognisance of 
any of the general dioceses, might.apply. 
They would not give advice to the patient 
— if I may so term the moral invalid — 
themselves, but would recommend him or 
her to the clergyman whose specialty it 
was to treat such cases, or whose preach- 
ing was peculiarly adapted to the spiritual 
needs of the applicant. In a word, I 
would venture, with the greatest diffi- 
dence, to submit that society should be 
thoroughly analyzed by the Church from 
a moral basis, and treated systematically, 
and not on the broad and general lines 
which were applicable to a bygone age, 
and to moral, social, economic, and intel- 
lectual conditions which have“long since 
passed away. 

I am aware that in making these sug- 
gestions I lay myself open to the charge 
of presumption, and possibly even of dis- 
respect. I would most earnestly depre- 
cate it, and insist that I am animated 
only by a sincere desire for my own high- 
est good, and that of my fellow-creatures. 
It is just because I entertain the most 
profound respect for the authority of the 
Church in matters of morals, that I would 
wish to see that authority extended, and 
made to permeate more in detail every 
rank and condition of life. In these days, 
when Positivists and Social Scientists, if 
I may be allowed to coin the word, seem 
inclined to claim a monopoly of the lofti- 
est motives of action, and the most dis- 
interested love of humanity, it seems to 
me that their jargon should be met by 
a well-organized attack upon the vices 
which their philosophy condemns, but 
fails to grapple with practically. It would 
be a terrible thing for the Church if this 
whole school stopped theorizing and writ- 
ing, and began to practise: they might 
even be struck with the merits of my 
scheme, and might try to adapt it to their 
system, and then engage in a sort of 
atheistic crusade against special vices, 
which might lead to results impossible to 
predict. I shrink from pursuing this 
train of thought any further; in fact, the 


property. At the same time, it is to be | bare suggestion of what it might involve 
hoped that the labors of the ministry in ‘appals and confuses me. There are so 
the field of fashion would so reduce the | many people in the same perplexed state 
number of those episodes which nowj|of mind as I am in as to what is right 
adorn their pages, that their occupation | and what is wrong nowadays, and there 


and circulation would in a measure cease 


to exist. 


There might, in fact, be a 


is such an absence of active interference 


—- in fact, such a dead silence on the part 


“Diocese of Miscellany,” which should | of the Church on the intricate problems 
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of daily conduct — that any unauthorized 
persons might rush in and occupy the 
ground, and start a propaganda in favor 
of scrupulousness of motive and of life, 
and a higher moral tone generally, setting 
themselves up as reformers and arbiters ; 
and all these poor straying sheep, in their 
eagerness to find shepherds, would flock 
to them without looking to see whether 
or not they had the right sort of crook. 
It is with the view of anticipating any 
unfortunate catastrophe of this sort, that 
I have ventured to call attention to my 
own necessities and those of my fellows. 
The patient who suggests to his doctor a 
more strenuous mode of treatment be- 
cause he feels the need of it, does not on 
that account reflect either upon the ability 
or the skill in the healing art of his 
medical attendant; he merely describes 
— which it is necessary the latter 
should know, in order to apply a proper 
remedy. In like manner | have been 
dreceibleg a few social symptoms tending 
to a general demoralization, which do not 
seem to have been sufficiently brought to 
the notice of our spiritual physicians : 
but we who suffer from them may surely 
apply for treatment, and even suggest 
how it may best be administered, without 
any disrespect towards those whose spe- 
cial function it is to provide it. 

At all events, my conscience — and I 
have alluded to the suffering it gives me 
—not only entirely acquits me of any 
levity of motive in writing as I have done, 
but thoroughly approves of it, and with 
its approval I must rest content. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU: HIS CHARAC- 
TER AND OPINIONS. 
I. 

THOREAU’S thin, penetrating, big-nosed 
face, even in a bad woodcut, conveys 
some hint of the limitations of his mind 
and character. With his almost acid 
sharpness of insight, with his almost ani- 
mal dexterity in act, there went none of 
that large, unconscious geniality of the 
world’s heroes. He was not easy, not 
ample, not urbane, not even kind; his en- 
joyment was hardly smiling, or the smile 
was not broad enough to be convincing; 
he had no waste lands nor kitchen-midden 
in his nature, but was all improved and 
sharpened to a point. ‘“ He was bred to 
no profession,” says Emerson; “ he never 
married; he lived alone; he never went 





to church; he never voted; he refused to 
pay a tax to the State; he ate no flesh, 
he drank no wine, he never knew the use 
of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he 
used neither trap nor gun. When asked 
at dinner what dish he preferred, he an- 
swered, ‘ The nearest.’” So many nega- 
tive superiorities begin to smack a little 
of the prig. From his later works he 
was in the habit of cutting out the hu- 
morous passages, under the impression 
that they were beneath the dignity of his 
moral muse; and there we see the prig 
stand public and confessed. It was 
“much easier,” says Emerson acutely, 
much easier for Thoreau to say zo than 
yes; and that is a characteristic which 
depicts the man. It is a useful accom- 
plishment to be able to say zo, but surely 
it is the essence of amiability to prefer to 
say yes where it is possible. There is 
something wanting in the man who does 
not hate himself whenever he is con- 
strained to say no. And there was a 
great deal wanting in this born dissenter. 
He was almost shockingly devoid of 
weaknesses ; he had not enough of them 
to be truly polar with humanity; whether 
you call him demi-god or demi-man, he 
was at least not altogether one of us, for 
he was not touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities. The world’s heroes have room 
for all positive qualities, even those which 
are disreputable, in the capacious theatre 
of their dispositions. Such can live many 
lives; while a Thoreau can live but one, 
and that only with perpetual foresight. 
He was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean 
of the nobler sort; and he had this one 
great merit, that he succeeded so far as 
to be happy. “I love my fate to the 
core and rind,” he wrote once ; and even 
while he lay dying, here is what he dic- 
tated (for it seems he was already too 
feeble to control the pen): “You ask 
particularly after my health. I suppose 
that I have not many months to live, but 
of course know nothing about it. I may 
say that I am enjoying existence as much 
as ever, and regret nothing.” It is not 
given to all to bear so clear a testimony 
to the sweetness of their fate, nor to any 
without courage and wisdom; for this 
world in itself is but a painful and uneasy 
place of residence, and lasting happiness, 
at least to the self-conscious, comes only 
from within. Now Thoreau’s content 
and ecstasy in living was, we may Say, 
like a plant that he had watered and 
tended with womanish solicitude; for 
there is apt to be something unmanly, 
something almost dastardly, in a life that 
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does not move with dash and freedom, 
and that fears the bracing contact of the 
world. Jn one word, Thoreau was a 
skulker. He did not wish virtue to go 
out of him among his fellow-men, but 
slunk into a corner to hoard it for himself. 
He left all for the sake of certain virtu- 
ous self-indulgences. It is true that his 
tastes were noble; that his ruling passion 
was to keep himself unspotted from the 
world; and that his luxuries were all of 
the same healthy order as cold tubs and 
early rising. But a man may be both 
coldly cruel in the pursuit of goodness, 
and morbid even in the pursuit of health. 
I cannot lay my hands on the passage in 
which he explains his abstinence from tea 
and coffee, but I am sure I have the mean- 
ing correctly. It is this: he thought it 
bad economy and worthy of no true vir- 
tuoso to spoil the natural rapture of the 
morning with such muddy stimulants ; let 
him but see the sun rise, and he was al- 
ready sufficiently inspirited for the labors 
of the day. That may be reason good 
enough to abstain from tea; but when we 
go on to find the same man, on the same 
or similar grounds, abstain from nearly 
everything that his neighbors innocently 
and pleasurably use, and from the rubs 
and trials of human society itself into the 
bargain, we recognize that valetudinarian 
healthfulness which is more delicate than 
sickness itself. We need have no respect 
for a state of artificial training. ‘True 
health is to be able to do without it. 
Shakespeare, we can imagine, might begin 
the day upon a quart of ale, and yet enjoy 
the sunrise to the full as much as Thoreau, 
and commemorate his enjoyment in vastly 
better verses. A man who must sepa- 
rate himself from his neighbors’ habits in 
order to be happy, is in much the same 
case with one who requires to take opium 
for the same purpose. What we want to 
see is one who can breast into the world, 
do a man’s work, and still preserve his 
first and pure enjoyment of existence. 
Thoreau’s faculties were of a piece with 
his moral shyness; for they were all de'i- 
cacies. He could guide himself about the 
woods on the darkest night by the touch 
of his feet. He could pick up an exact 
dozen of pencils by the feeling, pace dis- 
tances with accuracy, and gauge cubic 
contents by the eye. His smell was so 
dainty that he could perceive the foetor of 
dwelling-houses as he passed them by at 
night; his palate so unsophisticated that, 
like a child, he disliked the taste of wine 
—or perhaps, living in America, had 
never tasted any that was good; and his 





knowledge of nature was so complete and 
curious that he could have told the time 
of year, within a day or so, by the aspect 
of the plants. In his dealings with ani- 
mals, he was the original of Hawthorne’s 
Donatello. He pulled the woodchuck out 
of its hole by the tail; the hunted fox 
came to him for protection ; wild squirrels 
have been seen to nestle in his waistcoat ; 
he would stoop his face into a pool and 
bring forth a bright, panting fish, lying 
undismayed in the palm of his hand. 
There were few things that he could not 
do. He could make a house, a boat, a 
pencil, ora book. He was a surveyor, a 
scholar, a natural historian. He could 
run, walk, climb, skate, swim, and manage 
a boat. The smallest occasion served to 
display his physical accomplishment ; and 
a manufacturer, from merely observin 
his dexterity with the window of a rail- 
way carriage, offered him a situation on 
the spot. ‘The only fruit of much liv- 
ing,” he observes, “is the ability to do 
some slight thing better.” But such was 
the exactitude of his senses, so alive was 
he in every fibre, that it seems as if the 
maxim should be changed in his case, for 
he could do most things with unusual 
perfection. And perhaps he had an ap- 
proving eye to himself when he wrote: 
“Though the youth at last grows indiffer- 
ent, the laws of the universe are not in- 
different, du¢ are forever on the side of 
the most sensitive.” 


II. 


THOREAU had decided, it would «een, 
from the very first to lead a life of self- 
improvement: the needle did not tremble 
as with richer natures, but pointed stead- 
ily north; and as he saw duty and incli- 
nation in one, he turned all his strength in 
that direction. He was met upon the 
threshold by a common difficulty. In 
this world, in spite of its many agreeable 
features, even the most sensitive must 
undergo some drudgery to live. It is not 
possible to devote your time to study and 
meditation without what are quaintly but 
happily denominated private means; 
these absent, a man must contrive to earn 
his bread by some service to the public 
such as the public cares to pay him for ; 
or, as Thoreau loved to put it, Apollo must 
serve Admetus. This was to Thoreau 
even a sourer necessity than it is to most ; 
there was a love of freedom, a strain of 
the wild man, in his nature, that rebelled 
with violence against the yoke of custom; 
and he was so eager to cultivate himself 
and to be happy in his own society, that 
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he could consent with difficulty even to 
the interruptions of friendship. “ Such 
are my engagements to myself that I dare 
not promise,” he once wrote in answer to 
an invitation; and the italics are his own. 
Marcus Aurelius found time to study vir- 
tue, and between whiles to conduct the 
imperial affairs of Rome; but Thoreau is 
so busy improving himself, that he must 
think twice about a morning call. And 
now imagine him condemned for eight 
hours a day to some uncongenial and un- 
meaning business! He shrank from the 
very look of the mechanical in life; all 
should, if possible, be sweetly spontane- 
ous and swimmingly progressive. Thus 
he learned to make lead-pencils, and, 
when he had gained the best certificate 
and his friends began to congratulate him 
on his establishment in life, calmly an- 
nounced that he should never make an- 
other. “Why should I?” said he; “I 
would not do again what I have done 
once.” For when a thing has once been 
done as well as it wants to be, it is of no 
further interest to the self-improver. Yet 
in after years, and when it became need- 
ful to support his family, he returned pa- 
tiently to this mechanical art—a step 
more than worthy of himself. 

The pencils seem to have been Apollo’s 
first experiment in the service of Adme- 
tus; but others followed. “1 have thor- 
oughly tried school-keeping,” he writes, 
“and found that my expenses were in 
proportion, or rather out of proportion, 
to my income; for I was obliged to dress 
and train, not to say think and believe, 
accordingly, and I lost my time into the 
bargain. As I did not teach for the ben- 
efit of my fellow-men, but simply for a 
livelihood, this was a failure. I have tried 
trade; but I found that it would take ten 
years to get under way in that, and that 
then I should probably be on my way to 
the devil.” Nothing, indeed, can surpass 
his scorn for all so-called business. Upon 
that subject, gall squirts from him at a 
touch. “The whole enterprise of this 
nation is not illustrated by a thought,” he 
writes; “it is not warmed bya sentiment ; 
there is nothing in it for which a man 
should lay down his life, nor even his 
gloves.” And again: “If our merchants 
did not most of them fail, and the banks 
too, my faith in the old laws of this world 
would be staggered. The statement that 
ninety-six in a hundred doing such busi- 
ness surely break down is perhaps the 
sweetest fact that statistics have revealed.” 
The wish was probably father to the fig- 
ures; but there is something enlivening 





ina hatred of so genuine a brand, hot as 
Corsican revenge and sneering like Vol- 
taire. 

Pencils, school-keeping, and trade be- 
ing thus discarded one after another, 
Thoreau, with a stroke of strategy, turned 
the position. He saw his way to get his 
board and lodging for practically nothing ; 
and Admetus never got less work out of 
any servant since the world began. It 
was his ambition to be an Orient philoso- 
pher; but he was always a very Yankee 
sort of Oriental. Even in the peculiar 
attitude in which he stood to money, his 
system of personal economics, as we may 
call it, he displayed a vast amount of truly 
down-east calculation, and he adopted 
poverty like a piece of business. Yet his 
system is based on one or two ideas 
which, I believe, come naturally to all 
thoughtful youths, and are only pounded 
out of them by city uncles. Indeed, 
something essentially youthful distin- 
guishes all Thoreau’s knock-down blows 
at current opinion. Like the posers of a 
child, they leave the orthodox in a kind 
of speechless agony. These know the 
thing is nonsense. They are sure there 
must be an answer, yet somehow cannot 
find it. So itis with his system of econ- 
omy. He cuts through the subject on so 
new a plane that the accepted arguments 
apply no longer; he attacks it in a new 
dialect where there are no catchwords 
ready made for the defender; after you 
have been boxing for years on a polite, 
gladiatorial convention, here is an assail- 
— who does not scruple to hit below the 

elt. 

“The cost of a thing,” says he, “is the 
amount of what I will call life which is 
required to be exchanged for it, immedi- 
ately or in the long run.” I have been 
accustomed to put it to myself, perhaps 
more clearly, that the price we have to 
pay for money is paid in liberty. Between 
these two ways of it, at least, the reader 
will probably not fail to find a third defi- 
nition of his own; and it follows, on one 
or other, that a man may pay too dearly 
for his livelihood, by giving, in Tho- 
reau’s terms, his whole fife for it, or, in 
mine, bartering for it the whole of his 
available liberty, and becoming a slave 
till death. There are two questions to 
be considered —the quality of what we 
buy, and the price we have to pay for it. 
Do you want a thousand a year, a two 
thousand a year, or a ten thousand a year 
livelihood? ard can you afford the one 
you want? It is a matter of taste; it is 
not in the least degree a question of duty, 
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though commonly supposed so. But 
there is no authority for that view any- 
where. Itis nowhere in the Bible. It is 
true that we might do a vast amount of 
good if we were wealthy, but it is also 
highly improbable ; not many do; and the 
art of growing rich is not only quite dis- 
tinct from that of doing good, but the 
practice of the one does not at all train a 
man for practising the other. “Money 
might be of great service to me,” writes 
Thoreau; “but the difficulty now is that 
I do not improve my opportunities, and 
therefore I am not prepared to have my 
opportunities increased.” It is a mere 
illusion that, above a certain income, the 
personal desires will be satisfied and leave 
a wider margin for the generous im- 
pulse. Itis as difficult to be generous, 
or anything else, except perhaps a mem- 
ber of Parliament, on thirty thousand as 
on two hundred a year. 

Now Thoreau’s tastes were well de- 
fined. He loved to be free, to be master 
of his times and seasons, to indulge the 
mind rather than the body; he preferred 
long rambles to rich dinners, his own 
reflections to the consideration of society, 
and an easy, calm, unfettered, active life 
among green trees to dull toiling at the 
counter of a bank. And such being his 
inclination he determined to gratify it. 
A poor man must save off something; he 
determined to save off his livelihood. 
‘*When a man has attained those things 
which are necessary to life,” he writes, 
“there is another alternative than to ob- 
tain the superfluities; he may adventure 
on life now, his vacation from humbler 
toil having commenced.” Thoreau would 
get shelter, some kind of covering for his 

ody, and necessary daily bread; even 
these he should get as cheaply as possi- 
ble; and then, his vacation from humbler 
toil having commenced, devote himself to 
Oriental philosophers, the study of na- 
ture, and the work of self-improvement. 

Prudence, which bids us all go to the 
ant for sluggards and hoard against the 
day of sickness, was not a favorite with 
Thoreau. He preferred that other, whose 
name is so much misappropriated: Faith. 
When he had secured the necessaries of 
the moment, he would not reckon up pos- 
sible accident or torment himself with 
trouble for the future. He had no tolera- 
tion for the man “who ventures to live 
only by the aid of the mutual insurance 
company, which has promised to bury him 
decently.” He would trust himself a 
little to the world. ‘We may safely trust 
a good deal more than we do,” says he. 





“How much is not done by us ! or what 
if we had been taken sick?” And then, 
with a stab of satire, he describes contem- 
porary mankind ina phrase: “ All the day 
long on the alert, at night we unwillingly 
say our prayers and commit ourselves to 
uncertainties.” It is not likely that the 
public will be much affected by Thoreau, 
when they blink the direct injunctions of 
the religion they profess ; and yet, whether 
we will or no, we make the same hazard- 
ous ventures; we back our own health 
and the honesty of our neighbors for all 
that we are worth; and it is chilling to 
think how many must lose their wager. 

In 1845, twenty-eight years old, an age 
by which the liveliest have usually declined 
into some conformity with the world, 
Thoreau, with a capital of something 
less than five pounds and a borrowed axe, 
walked forth into the woods by Walden 
Pond, and began his new experiment 
in life. He built himself a dwelling, 
and returned the axe, he says with char- 
acteristic and workmanlike pride, sharp- 
er than when he borrowed it; he re- 
claimed a patch, where he cultivated 
beans, peas, potatoes, and sweet corn ; he 
had his bread to bake, his farm to dig, 
and for the matter of six weeks in the 
summer he worked at surveying, carpen- 
try, or some other of his numerous dex- 
terities, for hire. For more than five 
years, this was all that he required to do 
for his support, and he had the winter and 
most of the summer at his entire disposal. 
For six weeks of occupation, a little cook- 
ing and a little gentle hygienic gardening, 
the man, you may say, had as good as 
stolen his livelihood. Or we must rather 
allow that he had done far better; for the 
thief himself is continually and busily oc- 
cupied; and even one born to inherit a 
million will have more calls upon his 
time than Thoreau. Well might he say, 
“‘ What old people tell you you cannot do, 
you try and find you can.” And how sur- 
prising is his conclusion: “I am con- 
vinced that ¢o maintain oneself on this 
earth ts not a hardship, but a pastime, if 
we will live simply and wisely; as the 
pursuits of simpler nations are still the 
Sports of the more artificial.” 

When he had enough of that kind of 
life, he showed the same simplicity in giv- 
ing it up as in beginning it. There are 
some who could have done the one, but, 
vanity forbidding, not the other; and that 
is perhaps the story of the hermits; but 
Thoreau made no fetish of his own exam- 
ple, and did what he wanted squarely. 
And five years is long enough for an 
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experiment and to prove the success of 
transcendental Yankeeism. It is not his 
frugality which is worthy of note; for, to 
begin with, that was inborn, and therefore 
inimitable by others who are differently 
constituted; and again, it was no new 
thing, but has often been equalled by 
poor Scotch students at the universities. 
The point is the sanity of his view of life, 
and the insight with which he recog- 
nized the position of money, and thought 
out for himself the problem of riches and 
a livelihood. Apart from his eccentric- 
ities, he had perceived, and was acting 
on, a truth of universal application. For 
money enters in two different characters 
into the scheme of life. A certain 
amount, varying with the number and 
empire of our desires, is a true necessary 
to each one of us in the present order of 
society; but beyond that amount, money 
is a commodity to be bought or not to be 
bought, a luxury in which we may either 
indulge or stint ourselves, like any other. 
And there are many luxuries that we may 
legitimately prefer to it, such as a grate- 
ful conscience, a country life, or the 
woman of our inclination. Trite, flat, and 
obvious as this conclusion may appear, 
we have only to look round us in society 
to see how scantily it has been recog- 
nized ; and perhaps even ourselves, after 
a little reflection, may decide to spenda 
trifle less for money, and indulge our- 
selves a trifle more in the article of free- 
dom. 


III. 

“To have done anything by which you 
earned money merely,” says Thoreau, “is 
to be” (have been, he means) “idle and 
worse.” There are two passages in his 
letters, both, oddly enough, relating to 
firewood, which must be brought together 
to be rightly understood. So taken, they 
contain between them the marrow of all 
good sense on the subject of work in its 
relation to something broader than mere 
livelihood. Hereis the first: ‘1 suppose 
I have burned up a good-sized tree to- 
night — and for what? I settled with Mr. 
Tarbell for it the other day; but that 
wasn’t the final settlement. I got off 
cheaply from him. At last one will say: 
‘Let us see, how much wood did you 
burn, sir?’ And I shall shudder to think 
that the next question will be, ‘ What did 
you do while you were warm?’” Even 
after we have settled with Admetus in the 
person of Mr. Tarbell, there comes, you 
see, a further question. It is not enough 
to have earned our livelihood. Either the 





earning itself should have been service- 
able to mankind, or something else must 
follow. To live is sometimes very diffi- 
cult, but it is never meritorious in itself; 
and we must have a reason to allege to 
our own conscience why we should con- 
tinue to exist upon this crowded earth. 
If Thoreau had simply dwelt in his house 
at Walden, a lover of trees, birds, and 
fishes, and the open air and virtue, a 
reader of wise books, an idle, selfish self- 
improver, he would have managed to 
cheat Admetus, but, to cling to metaphor, 
the devil would have had him in the end. 
Those who can avoid toil altogether and 
dwell in the Arcadia of private means, 
and even those who can, by abstinence, 
reduce the necessary amount of it to some 
six weeks a year, having the more liberty, 
have only the higher moral obligation to 
be up and doing in the interest of man. 
The second passage is this: “ There is 
a far more important and warming heat, 
commonly lost, which precedes the burn- 
ing of the wood. It is the smoke of in- 
dustry, which is incense. I had been so 
thoroughly warmed in body and spirit, 
that when at length my fuel was housed, 
I came near selling it to the ashman, as 
if I had extracted all its heat.” Industry 
is, in itself and when properly chosen, 
delightful and profitable to the worker; 
and when your toil has been a pleasure, 
you have not, as Thoreau says, “earned 
money merely,” but money, health, de- 
light, and moral profit all in one. “We 
must heap up a great pile of doing fora 
small diameter of being,” he says in an- 
other place’; and then exclaims, “ How 
admirably the artist is made to accom- 
plish his self-culture by devotion to his 
art!”” We may escape uncongenial toil, 
only to devote ourselves to that which is 
congenial. It is only to transact some 
higher business that even Apollo dare 
play the truant from Admetus. We must 
all work for the sake of work; we must 
all work, as Thoreau says again, in no | 
“absorbing pursuit—it does not much 
matter what, so it be honest;” but the 
most profitable work is that which com- 
bines into one continued effort the largest 
proportion of the powers and desires of a 
man’s nature; that into which he will 
plunge with ardor, and from which he will 
desist with reluctance; in which he will 
know the weariness of fatigue, but not 
that of satiety; and which will be ever 
fresh, pleasing, and stimulating to his 
taste. Such work holds a man together, 
braced at all points; it does not suffer 
him to doze or wander; it keeps him ac- 
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tively conscious of himself, yet raised 
among superior interests; it gives him 
the profit of industry with the pleasures 
of a pastime. This is what his art should 
be to the true artist, and that to a degree 
unknown in other and less intimate pur- 
suits. For other professions stand apart 
from the human business of life; but an 
art has its seat at the centre of the artist’s 
doings and sufferings, deals directly with 
his experiences, teaches him the lessons 
of his own fortunes and mishaps, and be- 
comes a part’of his biography. So says 
Goethe : — 


Spat erklingt was friih erklang ; 
Gliick und Ungliick wird Gesang. 


Now Thoreau’s art was literature; and 
it was one of which he had conceived 
most ambitiously. He loved and be- 
lieved in good books. He said well, 
“Life is not habitually seen from any 
common platform so truly and unexag- 
gerated as in the light of literature.” But 
the literature he loved was of the heroic 
order. “Books, not which afford us a 
cowering enjoyment, but in which each 
thought is of unusual daring; such as an 
idle man cannot read, and a timid one 
would not be entertained by; which even 
make us dangerous to existing institu- 
tions — such I call good hooks.” He did 
not think them easy to be read. “The 
heroic books,” he says, “even if printed 
in the character of our mother tongue, 
will always be in a language dead to de- 
generate times; and we must laboriously 
seek the meaning of each word and line, 
conjecturing a larger sense than common 
use permits out of what wisdom and valor 
and generosity we have.” Nor does he 
suppose that such books are easily written. 
“Great prose, of equal elevation, com- 
mands our respect more than great verse,” 
says he, “since it implies a more perma- 
nent and level height, a life more per- 
vaded with the grandeur of the thought. 
The poet often only makes an irruption, 
like the Parthian, and is off again, shoot- 
ing while he retreats; but the prose writer 
has conquered like a Roman and settled 
colonies.” We may ask ourselves, almost 
with dismay, whether such works exist at 
all but in the imagination of the student. 
For the bulk of the best of books is apt 
to be made up with ballast; and those in 
which energy of thought is combined 
with any stateliness of utterance may be 
almost counted on the fingers. Looking 
round in English for a book that should 
answer Thoreau’s two demands of a style 
like poetry and sense that shall be both 


original and inspiriting, I come to Mil- 
ton’s “ Areopagitica,” and can name no 
other instance for the moment. Two 
things at least are plain: that if a man 
will condescend to nothing more common- 
place in the way of reading, he must not 
look to have a large library; and that if 
he proposes himself to write in a similar 
vein, he will find his work cut out for him. 

Thoreau composed seemingly while he 
walked, or at least exercise and composi- 
tion were with him intimately connected ; 
for we are told that “the length of his 
walk uniformly made the length of his 
writing.” He speaks in one place of 
“plainness and vigor, the ornaments of 
style,” which is rather too paradoxical 
to be comprehensively true. In another 
he remarks: “As for style of writing, if 
one has anything to say it drops from 
him simply as a stone falls to the ground.” 
We must conjecture a very large sense 
indeed for the phrase “if one has any- 
thing to say.” When truth flows from a 
man, fittingly clothed in style and without 
conscious effort, it is because the effort 
has been made and the work practically 
completed before he sat down to write. 
It is only out of fulness of thinking that 
expression drops perfect like a ripe fruit ; 
and when Thoreau wrote so nonchalantly 
at his desk, it was because he had been 
vigorously active during his walk. For 
neither clearness, compression, nor beauty 
of language come to any living creature 
till after a busy and a prolonged acquaint- 
ance with the subject on hand. Easy 
writers are those who, like Walter Scott, 
choose to remain contented with a less 
degree of perfection than is legitimately 
within the compass of their powers. We 
hear of Shakespeare and his clean manu- 
script; but in face of the evidence of the 
style itself and of the various editions of 
“ Hamlet,” this merely proves that Messrs. 
Hemming and Condell were unacquainted 
with the common enough phenomenon 
called a fair copy. He who would recast 
a tragedy already given to the world must 
frequently and earnestly have revised 
details in the study. Thoreau himself, 
and in spite of his protestations, is an 
instance of even extreme research in one 
direction; and his effort after heroic 
utterance is proved not only by the occa- 
sional finish, but by the determined exag- 
geration of his style. “I trust you realize 
what an exaggerator I am—that I lay 
myself out to exaggerate,” he writes. 
And again, hinting at the explanation: 
“ Who that has heard a strain of music 





feared lest he should speak extravagantly 
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any more forever?” And yet once more, 
in his essay on Carlyle, and this time with 
his meaning well in hand: “ No truth, 
we think, was ever expressed but with 
this sort of emphasis, that for the time 
there seemed to be no other.” Thus 
Thoreau was an exaggerative and a para- 
bolical writer, not because he loved the 
literature of the East, but from a desire 
that people should understand and realize 
what he was writing. He was near the 
truth upon the general question; but in 
his own particular method, it appears to 
me, he wandered. Literature is not less 
a conventional art than painting or sculp- 
ture; and it is the least striking, as it is 
the most comprehensive, of the three. 
To hear a strain of music, to see a beau- 
tiful woman, a river, a great city, or a 
starry night, is to make a man despair of 
his Lilliputian arts in language. Now, to 
gain that emphasis which seems denied 
to us by the —_ nature of the medium, 
the proper method of literature is by 
selection, which is 4 kind of negative 
exaggeration. Itis the right of the lit- 
erary artist, as Thoreau was on the point 
of seeing, to leave out whatever does not 
suit his purpose. Thus we extract the 
pure gold; and thus the well-written story 
of a noble life becomes, by its very omis- 
sions, more thrilling to the reader. But 
to go beyond this, like Thoreau, and to 
exaggerate directly, is to leave the saner 
classical tradition, and to put the reader 
on his guard. And when you write the 
whole for the half, you do not express 
your thought more feocthly, but only ex- 
press a different thought which is not 
yours. 

Thoreau’s true subject was the pursuit 
of self-improvement combined with an 
unfriendly criticism of life as it goes on 
in our societies; it is there that he best 
displays the freshness and surprising 
trenchancy of his intellect; it is there 
that his style becomes plain and vigorous, 
and therefore, according to his own for- 
mula, ornamental. Yet he did not care 
to follow this vein singly, but must drop 
into it by the way in books of a different 
purport. “ Walden, or Life in the Woods,” 
“ A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers,” “‘The Maine Woods,” such are 
the titles he affects. He was probably 
reminded by his delicate critical percep- 
tion that the true business of literature is 
with narrative ; in reasoned narrative, and 
there alone, that art enjoys all its advan- 
tages, and suffers least from its defects. 
Dry precept and disembodied disquisi- 
tion, as they can only be read with an 





effort of abstraction, can never convey a 
perfectly complete or a perfectly natural 
impression. Truth, even in literature, 
must be clothed with flesh and blood, or 
it cannot tell its whole story to the read- 
er. Hence the effect of anecdote on sim- 
ple minds; and hence good biographies 
and works of high, imaginative art, are 
not only far more entertaining, but far 
more edifying, than books of theory or 
precept. Now Thoreau could not clothe 
his opinions in the garment of art, for 
that was not his talent; but he sought to 
gain the same elbow-room for himself, 
and to afford a similar relief to his read- 
ers, by mingling his thoughts with a rec- 
ord of experience. 

Again, he was a lover of nature. The 
quality which we should call mystery ina 
painting, and which belongs so particu- 
larly to the aspect of the external world 
and to its influence upon our feelings, 
was one which he was never weary of 
attempting to reproduce in his books. 
The seeming significance of nature’s .ap- 
pearances, their unchanging strangeness 
to the senses, and the thrilling response 
which they waken in the mind of man, 
continued to surprise and stimulate his 
spirits. It appeared to him, I think, that 
if we could only write near enough to the 
facts, and yet with no pedestrian calm, 
but ardently, we might transfer the glamor 
of reality direct upon our pages ; and that, 
if it were once thus captured and ex- 
pressed, a new and instructive relation 
might appear between men’s thoughts 
and the phenomena of nature. This was 
the eagle that he pursued all his life long, 
like a schoolboy with a butterfly net. 
Hear him toa friend: “ Let me suggest a 
theme for you—to state to yourself pre- 
cisely and completely what that walk over 
the mountains amounted to for you, re- 
turning to this essay again and again 
until you are satisfied that all that was 
important in your experience is in it. 
Don’t suppose that you can tell it pre- 
cisely the first dozen times you try, but 
at ’em again; especially when, after a 
sufficient pause, you suspect that you are 
touching the heart or summit of the mat- 
ter, reiterate your blows there, and ac- 
count for the mountain to yourself. Not 
that the story need be long, but it will 
take a long while to make it short.” Such 
was the method, not consistent for a man 
whose meanings were to “drop from him 
as a stone falls to the ground.” Perhaps 
the most successful work that Thoreau 
ever accomplished in this direction is to 
be found in the passages re'ating to fish 
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in the “Week.” These are remarkable 
for a vivid truth of impression and a 
happy suitability of language, not fre- 
quently surpassed. 

Whatever Thoreau tried to do was 
tried in fair, square prose, with sentences 
solidly built, and no help from bastard 
rhythms. Moreover, there is a progres- 
sion — I cannot call it a progress — in his 
work towards a more and more strictly 
prosaic level, until at last he sinks into 
the bathos of the prosy. Emerson men- 
tions having once remarked to Thoreau: 
“ Who would not like to write something 
which all can read, like ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’? and who does not see with regret 
that his page is not solid with a right 
materialistic treatment which delights 
everybody?” I must say in passing that 
itis not the right materialistic treatment 
which delights the world in “ Robinson,” 
but the romantic and philosophic interest 
of the fable. The same treatment does 
quite the reverse of delighting us when it 
is applied, in “ Colonel Jack,” to the man- 
agement of a plantation. But I cannot 
help suspecting Thoreau to have been 
influenced either by this identical remark 
or by some other closely similar in mean- 
ing. He began to fall more and more 
into a detailed materialistic treatment; 
he went into the business doggedly, as 
who should make a guide-book ; he not 
only chronicled what had been important 
in his own experience, but whatever might 
have been important in the experience of 
anybody else; not only what had affected 
him, but all that he saw or heard. His 
ardor had grown less, or perhaps it was 
inconsistent with a right materialistic 
treatment to display such emotions as he 
felt; and, to complete the eventful change, 
he chose, from a sense of moral dignity, 
to gut these later works of the saving 
quality of humor. He was not one of 
those authors who have learned, in his 
own words, “to leave out their dulness.” 
He inflicts his full quantity upon the 
reader in such books as “ Cape Cod,” or 
“ The Yankee in Canada.” Of the latter 
he confessed that he had not managed to 
get much of himself into it. God knows 
he had not, nor yet much of Canada, we 
may hope. “ Nothing,” he says some- 
where, “can shock a brave man but dul- 
ness.” Well there are few spots more 
shocking to the brave than the pages of 
“The Yankee in Canada.” 

There are but three books of his that 
will be read with much pleasure: the 
“Week,” “Walden,” and the collected 
letters. As to his poetry, Emerson’s 





word shall suffice for us, it is so accurate 
and so prettily said: “The thyme and 
marjoram are not yet honey.” In this, 
as in his prose, he relied greatly on the 
goodwill of the reader, and wrote through- 
out in faith. It was an exercise of faith 
to suppose that many would understand 
the sense of his best work, or that any 
could be exhilarated by the dreary chron- 
icling of his worst. ‘ But,” as he says, 
“the gods do not hear any rude or dis- 
cordant sound, as we learn from the echo; 
and I know that the nature towards which 
I launch these sounds is so rich that it 
will modulate anew and wonderfully im- 
prove my nudest strain.” 


IV. 


“ WHAT means the fact,” he cries, “ that 
a soul which has lost all hope for itself 
can inspire in another listening soul such 
an indefinite confidence in it, even while 
it is expressing its despair?” The ques- 
tion is an echo and an illustration of the 
words last quoted ; 4nd it forms the key- 
note of his thoughts on friendship. No 
one else, to my knowledge, has spoken in 
so high and just a spirit of the kindly re- 
lations ; and I doubt if it be a drawback 
that these lessons should come from one 
in many ways so unfitted to be a teacher 
in this branch. The very coldness and 
egoism of his own intercourse gave him a 
clearer insight into the intellectual basis 
of our warm, mutual tolerations ; and tes- 
timony to their worth comes with added 
force from one who was solitary and dis- 
obliging, and of whom a friend remarked, 
with equal wit and wisdom, “I love Hen- 
ry, but I cannot like him.” 

He can hardly be persuaded to make 
any distinction between love and friend- 
ship; in such rarefied and freezing air, 
upon the mountain-tops of meditation, 
had he taught himself to breathe. He 
was, indeed, too accurate an observer not 
to have remarked that “there exists al- 
ready a natural disinterestedness and 
liberality ” between men and women; yet, 
he thought, “friendship is no respecter of 
sex.” Perhaps there is a sense in which 
the words are true ; but they were spoken 
in ignorance; and perhaps we shall have 
put the matter most correctly, if we call 
love a foundation for a nearer and freer 
degree of friendship than can be possible 
without it. For there are delicacies, 
eternal between persons of the same sex, 
which are melted and disappear in the 
warmth of love. 

To both, if they are to be right, he at- 
tributes the same nature and condition. 
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“ We are not what we are,” says he, “ nor 
do we treat or esteem each other for such, 
but for what we are capable of being.” 
“ A friend is one who incessantly pays us 
the compliment of expecting all the vir- 
tues from us, and who can appreciate them 
in us.” “The friend asks no return but 
that his friend will religiously accept and 
wear and not disgrace his apotheosis of 
him.” “It is the merit and preservation 
of friendship that it takes place on a level 
higher than the actual characters of the 
parties would seem to warrant.” This is 
to put friendship on a pedestal indeed; 
and yet the root of the matter is there; 
and the last sentence, in particular, is 
like a light in a dark place, and makes 
many mysteries plain. We are different 
with different friends; yet if we look 
closely we shall find that every such rela- 
tion reposes on some particular apotheo- 
sis of oneself; with each friend, although 
we could not distinguish it in words from 
any other, we have at least one special 
reputation to preserve: and it is thus that 
we run, when mortified, to our friend or 
the woman that we love, not to hear our- 
selves called better, but to be better men 
in point of fact. We seek this society to 
flatter ourselves with our own good con- 
duct. And hence any falsehood in the 
relation, any incomplete or perverted un- 
derstanding, will spoil even the pleasure 
of these visits. Thus says Thoreau 
again: “Only lovers know the value of 
truth.” And yet again: “They ask for 
words and deeds when a true relation is 
word and deed.” 

But it follows that since they are nei- 
ther of them so good as the other hopes, 
and each is, in a very honest manner, 
playing a part above his powers, such an 
intercourse must often be disappointing 
to both. ‘We may bid farewell sooner 
than complain,” says Thoreau, “for our 
complaint is too well grounded to be ut- 
tered.” ‘“ We have not so good a right to 
hate any as our friend.” 


It were treason to our love 
And a sin to God above, 
One iota to abate 

Of a pure, impartial hate. 


Love is not blind, nor yet forgiving. “O 
es, believe me,” as the song says, “* Love 
as eyes!” The nearer the intimacy, the 

more cuttingly do we feel the unworthi- 

ness of those we love; and because you 
love one, and would die for that love to- 
morrow, ¥ have not forgiven, and you 
never will forgive, that friend’s miscon- 
duct. If you want a person’s faults, go 
to those who love him. They will not tell 





you, but they know. And herein lies the 
magnanimous courage of love, that it 
endures this knowledge without change. 
It required a cold, distant personality 
like that of Thoreau, perhaps to recognize 
and certainly to utter this truth; for a 
more human love makes it a point of 
honor not to acknowledge those faults of 
which itis most conscious. But his point 
of view is both high and dry. He has no 
illusions; he does not give way to love 
any more than to hatred; but preserves 
them both with care like valuable curios- 
ities. A more bald-headed picture of life, 
if I may so express myself, or a more 
selfish, has seldom been presented. He 
is an egoist; he does not remember, or 
does not think it worth while to remark, 
that, in these near intimacies, we are 
ninety-nine times disappointed in our 
beggarly selves for once that we are dis- 
appointed in our friend; that it is we who 
seem most frequently undeserving of the 
love that unites us; and that it is by our 
friend’s conduct that we are eT 
rebuked and yet strengthened for a fresh 
endeavor. Thoreau is dry, priggish, and 
selfish. It is profit he is after in these 
intimacies; moral profit, certainly, but 
still profit to himself. If you will be the 
sort of friend I want, he remarks naively, 
“my education cannot dispense with your 
society.” His education! as though a 
friend were a dictionary. And with all 
this, not one word about pleasure, or 
laughter, or kisses, or any quality of flesh 
and blood. It was not inappropriate, 
surely, that he had. such close relations 
with the fish. We can understand the 
friend already quoted, when he cried: 
“ As for taking his arm, I would as soon 
think of taking the arm of an elm-tree!” 
As a matter of fact he experienced but 
a broken enjoyment in his intimacies. 
He says he has been perpetually on the 
brink of the sort of intercourse he wanted, 
and yet never completely attained it. 
And what else had he to expect when he 
would not, in a happy phrase of Carlyle’s, 
“nestle down intoit”? Truly, so it will 
be always if you only stroll in upon your 
friends as you might stroll in to seea 
cricket match; and even then not simpl 
for the pleasure of the thing, but with 
some after-thought of self-improvement, 
as though you had come to the cricket 
match to bet. It was his theory that 
people saw each other too frequently, so 
that their curiosity was not properly 
whetted, nor had they anything fresh to 
communicate; but friendship must be 
something else than a society for mutual 
improvement — indeed, it must only be 
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that by the way, and to some extent un- 
consciously ; and if Thoreau had been a 
man instead of a manner of elm-tree, he 
would have felt that he saw his friends too 
seldom, and have reaped benefits unknown 
to his philosophy from a more sustained 
and easy intercourse. We might remind 
him of his own words about love: “We 
should have no reserve; we should give 
the whole of ourselves to that business. 
But commonly men have not imagination 
enough to be thus employed about a hu- 
man being, but must be coopering a bar- 
rel, forsooth.” Ay, or reading Oriental 
philosophers. It is not the nature of the 
rival occupation, it is the fact that you 
suffer it to be a rival, that renders loving 
intimacy impossible. Nothing is given 
for nothing in this world; there can be 
no true love, even on your own side, with- 
out devotion; devotion is the exercise of 
love, by which it grows; but if you will 
give enough of that, if you will pay the 
price in a sufficient ‘amount of what you 
call life,” why then, indeed, whether with 
wife or comrade, you have months and 
even years of such easy, natural, pleasur- 
able, and yet improving intercourse as 
shall make time a moment and kindness a 
delight. 

The secret of his retirement lies not in 
misanthropy, of which he had no tincture, 
but part in his engrossing design of self- 
improvement and part in the real defi- 
ciencies of social intercourse. He was 
not so much difficult about his fellow 
human beings as he could not tolerate the 
terms of theirassociation. He could take 
to ayman for any genuine qualities, as we 
see by his admirable sketch of the Cana- 
dian woodcutter in “ Walden;” but he 
would not consent, in his own words, to 
“ feebly fabulate and paddle in the social 
slush.” It seemed to him, I think, that 
society is precisely the reverse of friend- 
ship, in that it takes place on a lower level 
than the characters of any of the parties 
would warrant us to expect. The society 
talk of even the most brilliant man is of 
greatly less account than what you will 

et from him in (as the French say) a 

fittle committee. And Thoreau wanted 
eniality ; he had not enough of the super- 
Fcial, even at command; he could not 
swoop into a parlor and, in the naval 
phrase, *“‘cut out” a human being from 
that dreary port; nor had he inclination 
for the task. I suspect he loved books 
and nature as well and near as warmly as 
he loved his fellow-creatures: a melan- 
choly, lean degeneration of the human 
character. 

“ As for the dispute about solitude and 


society,” he thus sums up, “ any compari- 
son is impertinent. It is an idling down 
on the plain at the base of the mountain 
instead of climbing steadily to its top. 
Of course you will be glad of all the soci- 
ety you can get to go up with? Will you 
go to glory with me? is the burden of the 
song. It is not that we love to be alone, 
but that we love to soar, and when we do 
soar the company grows thinner and thin- 
ner till there is none at all. It is either 
the tribune on the plain, a sermon on the 
mount, or a very private ecstasy still 
higher up. Use all the society that will 
abet you.” But surely it is no very ex- 
travagant opinion that it is better to give 
than to receive, to serve than to use our 
companions; and above all, where there 
is no question of service upon either side, 
that it is good to enjoy their company 
like a natural man. I€is curious and in 
some ways dispiriting that a writer may 
be always best corrected out of his own 
mouth; and so, to conclude, here is an- 
other passage from Thoreau which seems 
aimed directly at himself: “Do not be 
too moral; you may cheat yourself out of 
much life so... . All fables, indeed, have 
their morals ; but the innocent enjoy the 
story.” 


Vv. 


“ THE only obligation,” says he, “ which 
I have a right to assume is to do at any 
time what I think right.” “ Why should 
we ever go abroad, even across the way, 
to ask a neighbor’s advice?” “There is 
a nearer neighbor within, who is inces- 
santly telling us how we should behave. 
But we wait for the neighbor without to 
tell us of some ‘ easier way.” “The 
greater part of what my neighbors call 
ood I believe in my soul to be bad.” To 
e what we are, and to become what we 
are capable of becoming, is the only end 
of life. It is “when we fall behind our- 
selves” that “we are cursed with duties 
and the neglect of duties.” “I love the 
wild,” he says, “ not less than the good.” 
And again: “ The life of a good man will 
hardly improve us more than the life of a 
freebooter, for the inevitable laws appear 
as plainly in the infringement as in the 
observance, and (mark this) “our dives 
are sustained by a nearly equal expense 
of virtue. of some kind.” Even although 
he were a prig, it will be owned he could 
announce a startling doctrine. “As for 
doing good,” he writes elsewhere, “that 
is one of the professions that are full. 
Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and, 
strange as it may seem, am satisfied that 





it does not agree with my constitution. 
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Probably I should not conscientiously 
and deliberately forsake my particular 
calling to do the good which society de- 
mands of me, to save the universe from 
annihilation; and I believe that a like 
but infinitely greater steadfastness else- 
where is all that now preserves it. If you 
should ever be betrayed into any of these 
philanthropies, do not wed pr left hand 
know what your right hand does, for it is 
not worth knowing.” Elsewhere he re- 
turns upon the subject, and explains his 
meaning thus: “If I ever dda man any 
good in their sense, of course it was 
something exceptional and insignificant 
compared with the good or evil I am con- 
stantly doing by being what I am.” 

There is a rude nobility, like that of a 
barbarian king, in this unshaken confi- 
dence in himself and indifference to the 
wants, thoughts, or sufferings of others. 
In the whole man I find no trace of pity. 
This was partly the result of theory, for 
he held the world too mysterious to be 
criticized, and asks conclusively: “ What 
right have I to grieve who have not 
ceased to wonder?” But it sprang still 
more from constitutional indifference and 
superiority; and he grew up healthy, 
composed, and unconscious from among 
life’s horrors, like a green bay-tree from 
a field of battle. It was from this lack in 
himself that he failed to do justice to the 
spirit of Christ; for while he could glean 
more meaning from individual precepts 
than any score of Christians, yet he con- 
ceived life in such a different hope, and 
viewed it with such contrary emotions, 
that the sense and purport of the doctrine 
as a whole seems to have passed him by 
or left him unimpressed. He could un- 
derstand the idealism of the Christian 
view, but he was himself so unaffectedly 
unhuman that he did not recognize the 
human intention and essence of that 
teaching. Hence he complained that 
Christ did not leave us a rule that was 
proper and sufficient for this world, not 
having conceived the nature of the rule 
that was laid down; for things of that 
character that are sufficiently unaccepta- 
ble become positively non-existent to the 
mind. But perhaps we shall best appre- 
ciate the defect in Thoreau by seeing it 
supplied in the case of Whitman. For 
the one, I feel confident, is the disciple of 
the other; it is what Thoreau clearly 
whispered that Whitman so uproariously 
bawls; it is the same doctrine, but with 
how immense a difference! the same ar- 
gument, but used to what a new conclu- 
sion! Thoreau had plenty of humor until 





he tutored himself out of it, and so for- 
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feited that best birthright of a sensible 
man; Whitman, in that respect, seems to 
have been sent into the world naked and 
unashamed; and yet by a strange consum- 
mation, it is the theory of the former that 
is arid, abstract, and claustral. Of these 
two philosophies so nearly identical at 
bottom, the one pursues self-improvement 
—achurlish, mangy dog: the other is up 
with the morning, in the best of health, 
and following the nymph Happiness, 
buxom, blithe, and debonair. Happiness, 
at least, is not solitary ; it joys to commu- 
nicate ; it loves others, for it depends on 
them for its existence; it sanctions and 
encourages to all delights that are not un- 
kind in themselves ; if it lived to a thou- 
sand, it would not make excision of a 
single humorous passage; and while the 
self-improver dwindles towards the prig, 
and, if he be not of an excellent constitu- 
tion, may even grow deformed into an 
Obermann, the very name and appearance 
of a happy man breathe of good-nature, 
and help the rest of us to live. 

In the case of Thoreau, so great a show 
of doctrine demands some outcome in the 
field of action. If nothing were to be 
done but build a shanty beside Walden 
Pond, we have heard altogether too much 
of these declarations of independence. 
That the man wrote some books is noth- 
ing to the purpose, for the same has been 
done in a suburban villa. That he kept 
himself happy is perhaps a sufficient ex- 
cuse, but it is disappointing to the reader. 
We may be unjust, but when a man de- 
spises commerce and philanthropy alike, 
and has views of good so soaring that he 
must take himself apart from mankind for 
their cultivation, we will not be content 
without some striking act. It was not 
Thoreau’s fault if he were not martyred ; 
had the occasion come, he would have 
made a noble ending. As it is, he did 
once seek to interfere in the world’s 
course; he made one practical appear- 
ance on the stage of affairs; and a strange 
one it was, and strangely characteristic 
of the nobility and the eccentricity of the 
man. It was forced on him by his calm 
but radical opposition to negro slavery. 
“Voting for the right is doing nothing 
for it,” he saw; “it is only expressing to 
men feebly your desire that it should 
prevail.” For his part, he would not “ for 
an instant recognize that political organ- 
ization for Azs government which is the 
slave’s governmentalso.” “I do not hes- 
itate to say,” he adds, “that those who 
call themselves Abolitionists should at 
once effectually withdraw their support, 
both in person and property, from the 








government of Massachusetts.” That is 
what he did: in 1843 he ceased to pay the 
poll-tax. The highway-tax he paid, for he 
said he was as desirous to be a good 
neighbor as to be a bad subject; but no 
more poll-tax to the State of Massachu- 
setts. Thoreau had now seceded, and 
was a polity unto himself; or, as he ex- 
plains it with admirable sense: “ In fact, 
I quietly declare war with the State after 
my fashion, though I will still make what 
use and get what advantage of her I can, 
as is usual in such cases.” He was put 
in prison; but that was a part of his de- 
sign. “Under a government which im- 
prisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. 1 know this 
well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, 
if ten men whom I could name —ay, if 
one HONEST man in this State of Massa- 
chusetts, ceasing to hold slaves were actu- 
ally to withdraw from this copartnership, 
and be locked up in the county gaol there- 
for, it would be the abolition of slavery in 
America. For it matters not how small 
the beginning may seem to be : what is 
once well done is done forever.” Such 
was his theory of civil disobedience. 

And the upshot? A friend paid the 
tax for him; continued year by year to 
pay it in the sequel; and Thoreau was 
free to walk the woods unmolested. It 
was a fiasco, but to me it does not seem 
laughable ; even those who joined in the 
laughter at the moment would be insensi- 
bly affected by this quaint instance of a 
good man’s horror for injustice. We 
may compute the worth of that one night’s 
imprisonment as outweighing half a hun- 
dred voters at some subsequent election ; 
and if Thoreau had possessed as great a 
power of persuasion as (let us say) Fal- 
staff, if he had counted a party however 
small, if his example had been followed 
by a hundred or by thirty of his fellows, 1 
cannot but believe it would have greatly 
precipitated the era of freedom and jus- 
tice. We feel the misdeeds of our coun- 
try with so little fervor, for we are not 
witnesses to the suffering they cause; but 
when we see them wake an active horror 
in our fellow-man, when we see a neighbor 
prefer to lie in prison rather than be so 
much as passively implicated in their per- 
petration, even the dullest of us will be- 
gin to realize them with a quicker pulse. 

Not far from twenty years later, when 
Captain John Brown was taken at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Thoreau was the first to come 
forward in his defence. The committees 
wrote to him unanimously that his action 
was premature. “I did not send to you 
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that I was to speak.” I have used the 
word “ defence ;” in truth he did not seek 
to defend him, even declared it would be 
better for the good cause that he should 
die; but he praised his action as I think 
Brown would have liked to hear it 
praised. 

Thus this singularly eccentric and inde- 
pendent mind, wedded to a character of 
so much strength, singleness, and purity, 
pursued its own path of self-improvement 
for more than half a century, part gym- 
nosophist, part backwoodsman; and thus 
did it come twice, though in a subaltern 
attitude, into the fields of political history. 
R. L. S. 





Nore. — Since this study was in type, I have 
learned that Thoreau’s diaries remain com- 
plete in manuscript. They cannot fail to be 
of interest to all who love nature, literature, 
or virtue. But there seems a conspiracy to 
keep that from us which we most desire. 
When so many books are lost beyond recall, 
there 1s no excuse for the apathy which leaves 
us without the diaries of Thoreau, and with no 
more luxury of a complete * Arabian Nights” 
than Mr. M‘Naughten’s appetizing volume. 


From The Spectator. 
THOREAU’S PITY AND HUMOR. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir:— (1.) The following anecdote, 
given by a gentleman who had been in- 
troduced to Thoreau by Emerson, may, 
or may not, be taken to illustrate Mr. R. 
L. S.’s statement, in the too exhaustive, 
but also too neat and final, essay in the 
Cornhill of June, that ‘there is xo trace 
of pity in Thoreau;” but your words in 
criticizing the said article encourage me 
to send it. 


When I went next morning, I found them 
all (Thoreau was then living in his father’s 
house) in a’state of excitement, by reason of 
the arrival of a fugitive negro from the South, 
who had come fainting to their door about 
daybreak, and thrown himself on their mercy. 
Thoreau took me in to see the poor wretch, 
whom I found to be a man with whose face, as 
that of a slave in the South, I was familiar. 
The negro was much terrified at seeing me, 
supposing I was one of his pursuers. Having 
quieted his fears by the assurance that I, too, 
though in a different sense, was a refugee from 
the bondage he was escaping, and at the same 
time being able to attest the negro’s genuine- 
ness, I sat and watched the singularly tender 
and lowly devotion of the scholar to the slave. 
He must be fed, his swollen feet bathed, and 
he must think of nothing but rest. Again and 





for advice,” said he, “but to announce 


!again this coolest and calmest of men drew 
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near to the trembling negro, and soothed him 
and bade him feel at home, and have no fear 
that any power should again wrong him. 
Thoreau could not walk with me that day, as 
had been agreed, but must mount guard over 
the fugitive, for slave-hunters were not extinct 
in these days; and so I went away after a 
while, much impressed by many little traits 
that I had seen, as they had appeared in this 
emergency. 


Think of Thoreau’s abnormally quick 
sense of smell and his craving for the 
open air, and then realize the self-denial 
involved in this imprisonment “ for pity’s 
sake.” And by this, I think, your ques- 
tion is answered: an Abolitionist of ¢hzs 
kind cannot be without pity. 

I think the most charitable assumption 
is that Mr. R. L. S.’s studies of Thoreau 
have not been quite so extensive as they 
might have been, but at all events, one 
ounce of fact is surely worth a bushel of 
theory and “smart” writing, even in 
these days of exact science and agnosti- 
cism. When Walt Whitman had tenderly 
nursed wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
during the war, some of his enemies were 
silenced, and others were not; we feel 
which of them we should. have most re- 
spected. Still, we are assured that “ Tho- 
reau was a skulker, who did not wish 
virtue to go out of him among his fellow- 
men, but slunk into a corner, to hoard it 
for himself,” which puts a very fine point 
upon it indeed, and ought to bring the 
blush even on the page. Should Mr. R. 
L. S. wish it, I can, through you, give 
him reference to authority for this anec- 
dote, and to a dozen similar instances. 

(2.) And if this letter is not already too 
long, perhaps you will allow me to add 
here a specimen of Thoreau’s humor, of 
which (face Mr. Russell Lowell, and oth- 
ers) he may be held to have had some 
share; but this passage (which, so far as 
I am aware, has not yet been printed in 
England) may well be taken to prove that 
if traces of pity are to be found in Tho- 
reau, few traces of self-pity are to be 
found in him; and it is a nice question 
how far the one may be refined and deep- 
ened through the absence of the other. 


For a year or two past, my publisher, Mun- 
roe, has been writing from time to time to ask 
what disposition should be made of the copies 
of “ A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers” still on hand, and at last suggesting 
that he had use for the room they occupied in 
his cellar. So I had them all sent to me here: 
and they have arrived to-day by express, piling 
the man’s wagon, seven hundred and six copies 
out of an edition of one thousand, which I 
bought of Munroe four years ago, and have 
ever since been paying for, and have not quite 


paid for yet. The wares are sent to me at 
last, and I have an opportunity to examine my 
purchase. They are something more substan- 
tial than fame, as my back knows, which has 
borne them up two flights of stairs, to a place 
similar to that to which they trace their origin. 
Of the remaining two hundred and ninety and 
odd, seventy-five Were given away, the rest 
sold. I have now a library of nearly nine hun- 
dred volumes, over seven hundred of which I 
wrote myself. Is it not well that the author 
should behold the fruits of his Jabor? My 
works are piled up in my chamber half as high 
as my head, my ofera omnia. This is author- 
ship. These are the works of my brain. 
There was just one piece of good luck in the 
venture. The unbound were tied up by the 
printer four years ago in stout paper wrap- 
pers, and inscribed “ H. D. Thoreau, Concord 
River, fifty copies.” So Munroe had only to 
cross out “ River” and write “ Mass.,” and 
deliver them to the expressman at once. [ 
can see now what I wrote for, and the result 
of my labors. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
result, sitting beside the inert mass of my 
works, I take up my pen to-night to record 
what thought or experience I may have had 
with as much satisfaction as ever. Indeed, I 
believe that this result is more inspiring and 
better than if a thousand had bought my wares. 
It affects my privacy less, and leaves me freer. 


And by the way, what does Mr. R. L. S. 
mean by writing, “He would stoop his 
face into a pool, and bring forth a bright, 
panting fish, lying undismayed in the palm 
ofhishand”? Acertain unfortunate mis- 
print of “head” for “hand” seems to 
have seized his imagination; and what is 
his authority for saying that the “wild 
squirrels were seen to nestle in Thoreau’s 
waistcoat” ?— I am, sir, etc., 
ALEX. H. JApPP. 





From The Pal) Mall Gazette. 
THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


THE empress Marie of Russia was 
not much known to the people of the 
czar’s empire. A German by birth —the 
daughter of Louis II., grand duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt — she had been brought 
up in the traditions of a small and refined 
court, very punctilious in its etiquette 
and aristocratical in its prejudices. On 
arriving in Russia after her marriage with 
the czarewitch in 1841 she found little 
that was congenial to her tastes in the 
surroundings of the emperor Nicholas, 
and shut herself up within a circle of her 
own intimate friends, which she never 
much enlarged even after her husband 
had ascended the throne. She hada ver 





difficult part to play, for the enmity whic 
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used to exist between the czarewitch and 
his brother Constantine had split up the 
Russian court into squabbling factions, 
and if the grand duchess Marie had lent 
her husband active support by means of 
her tongue and of intrigues she might 
have brought matters to a perilous crisis. 
But her cool German temperament and 
great personal dignity stood her in good 
stead. She generally pretended not to 
see anything that was going on around 
her; and she avoided politics, except 
when she could speak with persons whom 
she trusted. On one occasion her pa- 
tience was sorely tried, for, her husband 
having gone to visit the fleet at Cronstadt, 
Constantine, who was grand admiral, had 
him put under arrest for not being in full 
uniform when he came on board. So 
deliberate an insult offered to the heir 
apparent by his own brother must have 
had terrible consequences if the grand 
duchess had espoused her husband’s 
cause with intemperate ardor; but the 
future empress treated the matter with 
seeming indifference, and said to some- 
body who came to condole with her that 
the vindication of her husband’s dignity 
might safely be left tothe czar. Nicholas 
felt deeply grateful for this display of 
tact; and the secret leanings which he 
was supposed to have felt till then towards 
Constantine were transferred to Alexan- 
der. He not only punished Constantine 
with severity, but in the following year 
(when the grand duchess Marie’s eldest 
son was born) made him swear allegiance 
publicly to his elder brother, under pain 
of being deprived of his admiralship. 
Constantine took the oaths with ill grace 
enough, for he was the idol of the Old 
Muscovite party opposed to the so-called 
“‘German clique,” which looked to the 
czarewitch and the grand duchess as their 
leaders ; and he had hoped to succeed to 
the throne. But from the day when the 
czarewitch’s wife had foiled his outburst 
of temper by her judicious firmness and 
moderation, his chances were gone, for 
the laughers were no longer on his side ; 
and an act which might have been the 
precursor of great political consequences 
was made to appear simply a freak of 
splenetic brutality. 

When Alexander IJ. ascended the 
throne the empress Marie’s influence did 
not appear much in politics. Asawoman 
she sympathized with the wrongs of the 
serfs, and was glad to see them emanci- 
pated, since such was her husband's will; 
but she had not yet come to understand 
the Russian character thoroughly, and 





gave herself no pains either to conciliate 
the indignant party of Old Muscovites or 
to thwart their intrigues. A person of 
great culture herself, she despised the 
shallowness and frivolity of the grum- 
bling boyards, who, when not coated with 
Parisian varnish, were simply barbarians. 
She admitted few of them to her inti- 
macy, but Germanized her court more and 
more, and gave considerable offence by 
constantly speaking her native tongue 
instead of French. By-and-by, when she 
got to know the czar’s subjects a little 
better, she was more careful to humor 
their prejudices; but her antipathy to 
things French never relented at any time, 
and one of her frequent apostrophes to 
courtiers who had been travelling was, 
“ Talk to me of anything except Paris.” 
The empress’s favorite authors, after 
those of her own country, were English ; 
and though she had no political liking for 
Great Britain, she studied our language 
diligently and was conversant with the 
works of our best poets and novelists. 
Of handsome presence and grave mien, 
the empress always seemed to be at court 
more rigid than she actually was. She 
appeared to have no taste for gaieties, 
whereas in her private circle she was of 
mirthful mood and liked to see her chil- 
dren enjoying themselves unreservedly. 
She was the best of mothers, and caused 
her sons to be educated in all the accom- 
plishments of gentlemen instead of let- 
ting them be drilled into mere soldiers, 
as had been the fashion under Nicholas’s 
reign. To all of them she imparted her 
own taste for music and reading. 

Brought up as a Lutheran, the empress 
had changed her religion at her marriage ; 
and latterly she became subject to the 
ecclesiastical influences which more or 
less pervade all courts. When the mili- 
tary party at St. Petersburg were trying 
to persuade the czar that it would be good 
for his interests to make war upon Tur- 
key, the empress was induced to see that 
this enterprise would be a holy thing, and 
she gave her voice for the war with all 
the enthusiasm which ladies often display 
in such cases. On this occasion her zeal 
got the better of her habitual prudence; 
and she made friends with the Old Mus- 
covites by outdoing them in their loudly 
expressed horror of the Turks. The last 

ears of her life were naturally harrowed 
y gloomy forebodings as to the future in 
store for her family amid the dangers of 
Nihilism; and the frequent attempts on 
the czar’s life tended Teyond any doubt 


to shorten her own days. 
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